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Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind ! 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving, mere folly: 
Then, heigh-ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly! 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
e Thou dost not bite so nigh s 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving, mere folly : 
Then, heigh-ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly! 
William Shakespeare. 
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IN HER OWN RIGHT. 
A Strupy oF HuMBLE LIFE. 
BY W. M. BUTLER. 
CHAPTER I.—STRIKING UP AN ACQUAINTANCE. 


At a late hour on a certain rainy afternoon in the month of March, in the 
northwestern quarter of a certain great city, and on a certain prominent corner 
where two public thoroughfares met, Mr. Johnny Thompson was standing apart 
from the passing crowd, twirling a silk umbrella over his head. His dress was 
of the most excruciatingly fashionable cut, and bold enough to have challenged 
the witticisms of a bootblack or of a metropolitan mewsboy, for Mr. Johnny 
Thompson was a dude, and the fact was patent to everybody. He was clad in 
a suit of greenish gray, which hugged his dapper little form just to his liking, 
and left small room for unfashionable wrinkles. 

The disagreeableness of the day, with its drizzling rain, muddy streets and 
gloomy atmosphere, had somewhat relaxed the customary spruceness of Mr. 
Thompson’s general appearance ; but, as he was not in a very aristrocratic part 
of town just then, the misfortune was not unendurable, and he felt in a passably 
fair good humor. 

He continued to stand upon the corner mentioned for some ten minutes 
longer. Then suddenly he stooped down, turned up his elegant pants at the 
heels, straightened himself again and passed over the muddy crossing to the 
pavement opposite. The dripping gas-lamp said it was ‘‘ Lark Street.”’ 

‘* Never even heard of it,’ remarked the young man as he sauntered idly 
on. And no great wonder—it was only a little narrow back way and extended 
but three short squares. 

The street bore the unmistakable aspect of a German-American neighbor- 
hood of the humbler sort. It was very quiet and unobtrusive, save for the 
low incessant hum of the breweries, and the strong smell of malt and tanbark 
and leather, which flavored the atmosphere with a never-dying odor. 

As Thompson passed along he glanced idly up and down the full length of 
the square, and his eye caught sight of a pretty girlish face at a window over 
the baker shop opposite. As Mr. Johnny Thompson smiled up at her she 
looked at him a moment quietly, then dropped her eyes to her lap. 

The young exquisite ambled on a step or two farther, then turned half 
around and looked back. But the owner of the pretty face had resumed some 
work that she seemed to have laid in her lap, and her eyes were directed 
downward. 

When Mr. Thompson reached the corner, he wheeled about and walked 
back, once more directing his glance to the window over the baker shop as he 
passed. The girl was still there; she raised her eyes slyly and then quickly 
dropped them again. The young man walked on. Then the girl softly raised 
the window and gazed out. Her pretty face wore a smile of amused interest 
which Johnny had caught sight of, and facing right about for the third time, 
he passed up the narrow street. 

But the girl had withdrawn from the window at his approach, and Thompson 
walked on again. 

‘* By Jove, but she’s a little beauty!’’ observed Mr. Johnny to his fond 
self, coming to a standstill under the huge black shadow of Hirsterman’s 
brewery. ‘‘I must make her acquaintance. She’s confounded uncertain, 
though, and maybe she wouldn’t stand much fooling. But I’ll try her.’’ 
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With this he forthwith set about exercising his wits, to devise ‘a little 

me of his own,”’ as he designated it. 

Meanwhile, a lamp had been lighted in the baker shop. Mr. Johnny 
crossed over and stood directly in the glare of the light. There was no fear of 
being stared at, and Mr. Johnny waited for a sight of the pretty face that had so 
taken his fancy. 

He had not watched long when the girl made her appearance. She was a 
brunette of the less pronounced type and exceedingly pretty. With a fair open 
forehead, a firm and sensitive mouth, cheeks as plump and healthy as a child’s, 
and large, quiet, honest eyes, full of deep, lustrous gravity. ‘There was, more- 
over, a certain witchery in her smile and a charming grace in her movements. 

There was no one in the baker shop save herself, but her surroundings 
seemed to keep her good and proper company. Everything was bright and 
clean, even to the face of the big Dutch clock that hung high from the white- 
washed wall. The open stove threw a warm glow of cheerful firelight into the 
room, and the graceful figure of the girl moving quietly and daintily about was 
altogether too pleasant to be resisted. Mr. Johnny lowered his umbrella and 
entered the shop. 

‘¢ Got any soda crackers ?’’ he inquired, with his left hand in his trousers’ 
pocket, and a queer apology for a smile on his ambiguous countenance. 

‘“No, sir,’’ replied the girl, with an attempt to smile the conventional 
smile of the shop-keeper. 

Then there ensued a pause that was almost awkward ; but Mr. Thompson’s 
assurance, gained through much experience in flirtation, did not permit him to 
become really embarrassed. 

‘* Well, give me some cakes,’’ he said, presently. 

‘¢ What kind, sir?’”’ 

“‘Oh, any kind. Sweet cakes, for instance.’’ 

‘*Ginger cakes ?’’ 

‘© Yes; they'll do. How much are they ?’”’ 

‘*Ten cents a pound.’’ And she waited with a latent expression of 
amusement in her dark eyes. 

‘Give me about a pound.”’ 

Now her eyes laughed merrily and her parting lips betrayed the beautiful 
secrets within her mouth. She was wondering what he would do with the cakes. 

‘You ought to’ve given me a chance to bow,’’ he said, as she weighed 
them out. 

‘IT was sewing. “Besides, I didn’t know you from Adam!” 

‘* Well, you know me now.”’ 

‘* What do you say your name is?”’ 

‘*T am Mr. Thompson.”’ 

‘Why not Johnson, Jones or Smith?’’ And she laughed outright. 

‘*No; but that’s my real name.”’ 

‘¢ It’s a very uncommon one.”’ 

‘“Do you think so? WhyI know several Thompsons. There’s myself, 
and J. H. Thompson of the First National Bank, and Col. Barnwell ‘Thompson 
—he’s my uncle. Then Harrisonville, where we came from, is full of 
Thompsons.”’ 

She gave a little start. Harrisonville was a familiar name in her memory. 
But she only said :— 

‘‘There are a good many of them afterall, ain’t there? ’”’ 

‘‘Ves ; and most of them are related to me—all the rich ones, you know.’ 

“You mean you are related to them.’ 

‘*Tt’s all the same, you know.”’ 

Here ended a second short halt in the dialogue, as though the Thompson 
subject had become exhausted. 
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‘‘Tt’s getting near supper time, I guess,’’ he announced, suddenly, ‘and 
I'd better go.”’ 

An approaching footstep of a heavy character was the cause of his sudden 
remembrance of the fact. 

He moved hurriedly to the door without further ado, and calling an 
enfeebled good-night from the outside, walked rapidly away down the street. 

‘*So he’s from Harrisonville!’’ murmured the girl, quickly, as the door 
closed behind him. , ‘‘ The little goose doesn’t suspect that I lived there once. 
And his name is Thompson. I’ll bet it’s the very same family!’’ And she 
turned and retired from the shop into an adjoining room in the rear. 


CHAPTER II.—TEACHER AND PUPIL. 
t 
An hour and a half after Mr. Johnny Thompson’s departure from Wilms’ 
baker shop, Dr. Henry Monmouth, closed the door of his office on Dunlap 
Street, and started out for a walk. 
He was a man of medium height, with an air of energy about him. His 
delicately lined mouth was almost hidden by a heavy moustache. He had large 


brown eyes, which were usually cast steadily and thoughtfully ahead of him ~ 


when he walked. His face was one wherein a child would have read kind- 
ness, and a man, depth. 

A sharp wind had suddenly blown off the sombre gloom of the March 
afternoon, and the stars were peeping out into the night more brightly radiant 
for their long absence. Young Monmouth was sensible of a buoyancy of 
spirit. The world had used him well. He was rich, handsome, talented and 
well educated. He was but twenty-five, possessed of excellent health, and 
enjoying great popularity among his patients. 

Upon his admission to practice, Henry Monmouth had taken up his habi- 
tation in a quarter of the city where he was likely to have more occasion for 
the exercise of his profession and his charity, than for the exercise of his polite 
accomplishments. But as work and not play was his idea of living a life, he 
was not sorry he had chosen Dunlap Street for a residence. 

He had made many companionable friends among the poor of the neigh- 
borhood, and had found great satisfaction in the reformatory power of his 
influence. 

Not least among these friends was Lizzie Wilms, the baker’s niece, in 
whom he at once recognized the equal of the noblest of his acquaintances at 
Elmwood, and the promise of a splendid womanhood. 

No young lady of that suburb, he was convinced, was born with a better 
head ora truer heart. To be sure, her fine nature had been esthetically demor- 
alized by her vulgar environment, but Monmouth perceived that proper educa- 
cation and culture would rapidly regenerate it, and bring it back to all its 
native loveliness again. 

Lizzy herself, had taken very kindly and sensibly to the proffered friend- 
ship, and instructions of the young physician. He had soon awakened in her 
a sense of latent possibilities, and excited a strong desire to approach his own 
culture. One evening he surprised her deeply absorbed in Watts’ ‘‘ The 
Improvement of the Mind,’’ of which he was tolerably positive she could 
comprehend very little. But the discovery offered an opportunity to make an 
arrangement with her uncle, whereby the doctor was permitted to give her 
such instruction as he deemed appropriate. 

Lizzy’s feeling for her instructor took the form of high respect for his 
talents and delight in his entertaining conversation. Her attitude was so well 
understood by the young physician, that he had no fear that his friendship 
might ever prove inconvenient to her happiness. 
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It was therefore quite natural that Dr. Monmouth, going out for an after- 
supper walk, in that crisp March evening, should direct his steps to Lark 
Street. He found his pretty pupil sitting in front of the warm stove reading 
the editorial columns of the Adend Zeitung. 

‘Good evening, Lizzy,’’he said, stepping into the shop. 

‘‘Good evening, doctor!’’ she returned,hastening to bring him a chair. 

‘*T suppose this means you want me to sit down ?”’ 

‘*T wanted to tell you something, and I guess you will listen.” 

‘‘Something very important, Lizzy ?’’ queried the doctor. 

«*Oh, no, sir; only about my guardian.’’ 

‘You mean your uncle ?”’ 

‘No, my former guardian. Haven't you ever heard me speak of him, Mr. 
Thompson ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe I ever did, Lizzy.’’ 

‘‘Well, I must tell you. When my mother died, she was grandfather 
Hunt’s only child you know—grandfather made outa will and I was to get 
nearly everything he had when I came of age, and if he died before that time 
Col. Barnwell Thompson was to take charge of the estate and give me my share 
when I waseighteen. Grandfather died shortly aftermy mother, and I left Harri- 
sonville to live with my uncle and aunt. That was over ten years ago, and I am 
twenty now, and I can’t see that I am very rich. Besides I’ve learned that 
either he or some of his relatives are living here in this city.”’ 

‘* How did you find out.’’ 

The question was put carelessly or Lizzy would have been more than 
embarrassed She arose and went to the door, and looked through the pane to 
the lighted saloon opposite. 

‘*A young man was in this afternoon,’’ she answered, ‘‘ who told me.’’ 

‘*Who was he, Lizzy 2 

‘Only a young man,’’ she responded, with her face against the pane. 
“He said his name was Thompson, and that he had once lived in Harrisonville. 
But he never suspected I had lived there, too. I wish I had been older when I 
moved away, and maybe I’d have remembered more. But doctor, couldn’t a 
lawyer find out everything for me? 

‘* Yes, I think so.”’ 

‘*T want you to advise me, if you will,’’ she said coming back to where 
he sat. 

‘‘ Why don’t you talk with your uncle ?’’ She seemed disturbed. 

‘* Never mind why I don’t want to speak to my uncle about it. I want 
you to tell me what to do, and I shall be ever so much obliged to you.”’ 

“T’ll do all I can for you. You are worthy to rise, Lizzy, and I am 
willing to help you.”’ 

‘* But you don’t approve of my ambition to be rich.”’ 

‘“Money will not make you a worthy woman. It is often a creator of 
evil.”’ 

‘‘No, but isn’t it right for me to want to get what is my own? Haven’t 
Tjust as much right to be rich as any one? Why should I be kept down so?”’ 

‘That is a question I am unable to answer,’’ returned her friend. ‘* These 
social distinctions are made by the rich.”’ 

‘* And the rich are not as good as we are!’’ she cried vehemently. 

‘What are called rich society people,’’ he returned, ‘are often preten- 
tious idiots, or brazen-faced scamps. But there is a class of rich folks, which 
makes character the basis of its superiority, and I think that is right and 
proper.’’ 

‘*So do I! But these rich folks who haven’t anything’ but money, I hate 
them! They put on so many airs, and look down on us so! 


He was not willing to echo her bitterness entirely. 
VoL. CXIL—11. 
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‘‘T have a number of society friends whom the poor like. One of the 
best lady friends I have, lives at Elmwood, and she goes into fashionable 
society.’’ 

‘* What’s her name, doctor ?”’ 

‘** Mary Grosvenor.”’ 

‘¢ And is she a regular out-and-out society girl ?”’ 

‘‘No, you can hardly call her such. Mary is everything that is good and 
sensible, and would appreciate you, I know. But I thought we were talking 
about an inheritance and a guardian.”’ 

‘So we were. Iam awfully ambitious, doctor, true. But I don’t want 
any inheritance if it’s going to make me hard-hearted or silly !’”’ 

‘‘There is no danger of that, Lizzy,’’ said the other admiringly. ‘* You 
want to enjoy a higher form of living which is very commendable.”’ 

‘Ves, that’s it. I would be happier.”’ 

‘* Will you let me tell you something about yourself, Lizzy.”’ 

‘¢ Anything you want.’’ . 

‘‘Well then, you were born with the spirit of culture and refinement, but 
haven’t yet gained the external clothing of it.”’ 

She looked at him with interest, She was glad to have him speak thus. 
He was showing her exactly her position and her possibilities. She meant te 
fight the influences of her surroundings, and finally dress herself in the garb 
that nature had designed her to wear. Poor child! She did not know that even 
her sense of refinement was demoralized by the character of her daily existence. 

‘¢There comes Uncle Wilms out of Marcus’s saloon;’’ she said sud- 
denly. 

‘<I’'d better go now, Lizzy, don’t you think so? 

‘Yes, if you want. Uncle will do nothing but grunt at you I guess, if he 
finds you here.’’ 

The doctor rose to go. The gruff old German did not deign to salute him, 
and as the two men brushed past each other in the doorway, Lizzy felt very 
keenly the wide difference that lay between them. Without stopping to define 
this difference, she murmured to herself: 

**T wish Uncle Wilms was as nice as the doctor.”’ 


CHAPTER III.—Miss GAYBOWER ON RESPECTABILITY. 


When Dr. Henry Monmouth returned to his office it was still early, and 
he was not surprised to find a lady waiting for him. That lady was Miss Clara 
Gaybower, whom Dr. Monmouth would have described by saying that she was 
Mary Grosvenor’s eternal cousin. ‘This sentence contained a whole volume 
between the lines, and demands elucidation. Mary Grosvenor was a young 
lady who lived at Elmwood, and who had occupied about a sister’s place in 
the physician’s heart ever since he could remember. She was one of the few 
rich girls for whom he entertained an unalloyed respect. She was of his own 
age, cultivated and accomplished, sensible beyond her years, and possessed of 
a heart that was as sound as it was great. Miss Gaybower, as has been said, 
was Mary’s cousin, a poor relation, not inaptly described as a preposterous 
shadow, lengthening in the noontide of her prosperity. 

She was a little creature, aged thirty, and her soul, some people were bad 
enough to say, was no bigger. The color of her eyes was midway between 
that of her hair, which was darkish, and that of her face, which was blondish, 
made somewhat more refined by a judicious use of starch. Miss Gaybower 
was not addicted to common powder, and she often decried that article publicly. 
But she did believe in starch, good, honest corn-starch, and she was free t 
admit, when detected, that she approved of its use for a rough skin, but not to 
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whiten the complexion. However, a whitened complexion was invariably the 
result, and sometimes, as to-night, a very inartistic result. But then, Miss 
Gaybower had a good nose, as noses go, and a face whose expression was really 
pleasant when unadorned by feminine improvements; while her hand, as the 
property of any other lady in the city, would have been pronounced 
charming. 

‘‘Good evening,’’ said Miss Gaybower, in a light, artificial way, as 
Monmouth turned toward her interrogatively. 

‘* Good evening, Miss Gaybower.”’ 

‘I guess you didn’t expect to find me here when you saw the carriage at 
the door, did you? I don’t see how you can stand it, doctor; it would just 
kill me. ‘That tannery smell is enough to make me faint! What do you do 
here, anyhow ? 

‘‘Nothing that would interest you, I’m afraid,’’ returned Monmouth, 
pleasantly. 

‘*Why would it not interest me?’’ asked Miss Gaybower, changing her 
adjusted feet into a little more awkward position. 

The doctor’s only answer was a smile. 

‘* But I’m glad I called,’’ Miss Gaybower continued, volubly ‘¢ just to see 
what a place you do live in. How a you stand it, doctor? It’s well I’ve 
found you out, or you’d die here, and no one would know what ever became 
of you.”’ 2 

Monmouth felt no qualms of conscience for asking if she had come for the 
sole purpose of saving his respectability. 

‘* Respectability! Well, I should think so!’’ she ran on. ‘* You won’t 
have much respectability left if you stay here. I believe if Mary knew just 
what a place you do live in she would go intoa fit. If ——’’ 

‘* How is Mary,. by the by?’’ he inquired. 

“Oh, she’s exceedingly well, thank you. But I was saying —— 

‘I thought maybe she was in need of my services.’’ 

‘*Ah, you’re so bad! You're glad enough to come out when she’s sick.”’ 

But he wasn’t glad enough to come out when Miss Gaybower was sick. 
This was the correlative sentence; but for fear his mind would not make the 
very plain deduction, she made it aloud for him, and then looked at him so 
teprovingly that he winced and sought support in a big arm-chair. 

‘* What I came to see you about,’’ Miss Gaybower finally proceeded to 
explain, ‘‘ is that we’re going to have a little reception on Friday afternoon. 
There will be nobody present but first-class society people. Mary and I would 
like you to come. Yes, and we are to have the Thompsons, elegant people, 
especially Mr. Johnny. He’s so nice! and a perfect little gentleman. He’s 
just a lovely waltzer, and Si 

‘* Who are the Thompsons ?”’ interposed Monmouth, 

‘‘Why, they’re our new neighbors, and very high-toned’ folks, I can tell 
you. They’re immensely wealthy, and have been everywhere.’’ 

‘* How many of them are there ?’’ 

‘*Four. There’s the colonel and his elegant 

‘* The colonel is one,’’ counted Monmouth. 

‘* And his two step-daughters are three,’’ pursued the other; ‘‘but they’re 
hot —_—’’ 

“No, you don’t,’’ laughed the doctor, heartily but determinedly ; “ and 
Mr. Johnny is four. Now we have them.” 

Miss Gaybower was vexed. She rose to go, and Dr. Monmouth could only 
téstore peace by handing her into the Grosvenor carriage with a florid display 
of gallantry. 

Long after she had gone, the physician still sat in his easy chair, trying to 
fnd a solution. for the problem of social inequality in America. Miss Clara 
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Gaybower had both suggested the theme and had been the hardest fact to 
account for. He dismissed the whole matter from his thoughts with a line of 
poetry, wherein the prayer of his soul found full expression : 

‘¢ Oh, wad some one the giftie gie her !’’ And then he put on his hat and 
and went to his lodgings for the night. 


CHAPTER IV.—SuNpDAY MorNING AMENITIES. 


It was ten o’clock on Sunday morning, and the church bells which were 
not very close to Lark Street had begun to ring. But the greater portion of the 
Germans in the vicinity took no particular interest in the bells, aside from 
enjoying the music of their jingle. The flower of the population, the young 
fellows, were standing on the corner smoking and talking, or were seated on 
the empty beer-kegs that adorned the pavement in front of the two saloons kept 
by B. Marcus and A. Rennekampman, respectively. Everybody was having a 
good-natured, don’t-care sort of a time, and if there was any Sunday in Lark 
Street, it certainly was not a very serious affair. 

Vilms’ bakery, of course, was not closed. Money was as good on Sunday 
as on Monday, the proprietor thought, and this.argument accounted completely 
for his keeping open on the first day of the week. To his mind it was as sense- 
less to talk of abstaining from labor on the Sabbath, as it would have been to 
ask him to rest all day Wednesday. 

Lizzy was standing by the stove, listening to the church bells ringing, and 
counting, for the hundredth time, the letters of the sign over the saloon oppo- 
site, ‘‘ Wirthschaft. bet. A. Rennekampman,’’ in big German text, with a period 
after each word. Wilms, of course, was over there now, and she was wishing 
he would come back and attend to his shop, that she might go out. Her face 
brightened joyfully as a young girl appeared in the doorway. 

‘Hello, Lizzy,’’ cried Annie Miller, stepping sprucely into the shop, with 
her jaunty little Sunday hat and suit, and smiling good-heartedly. 

‘‘ Hello, Annie,’’ said Lizzy,in return. ‘‘ Going to church ?”’ 

** Yes, come along.” 

‘IT can’t. Nobody’s here to mind the shop but me.”’ 

‘‘There comes your uncle across the street.’’ 

Old Wilms had spent most of the morning over at Rennekampman’s, 
and Lizzy hardly expected to find him in a very good humor. A little beer 
made him cross. He came in kicking the door, and strode through the shop 
without once noticing Annie. Presently he came back singing noisily :— 


“Grad aus dem Wirthshaus komm’ ich heraus, 
Strasse wie wunderlich siehst du mir aus.” 


Then seating himself upon an empty flour barrel, he grunted something 
about too much fire, and Lizzy at once opened the door of the stove. He was 
a dumpy little German, vulgar and coarse-featured. He wore a pair of broad- 
cloth pants that looked like two funnels sewed together at the bases, and a fat 
leg squeezed itself out of either hole and hurried into a clumsy cowhide shoe. 
A broad, black velvet vest covered his very stiff and collarless shirt, and reached 
the top of his pants exactly—with nothing to spare. He wore no coat—indeed 
his own niece was not sure that he possessed one. 

‘© Ask him if you can go to church with me,’’ said Annie in an undertone. 

**No! Vat for!’’ said old Wilms bluntly. 

‘Mr. Wilms, you’ ll let her go to church, won’t you?’’ asked Annie, gazing 
with amusement at the fat figure on the flour barrel. 

‘No; I set vat for? Bin no use doo asgk me!”’ 
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Just then Mrs. Wilms came in, and hearing her husband grunting, took it 
for granted he was opposing some wish of the girls’, and espoused their cause at 
once. 

‘“What do the girls want, Wilms?’’ she asked in a tone that he was accus- 
tomed to respect. 

‘‘Dey vand do go do church!”’ 

‘Well, what’s the harm if Lizzy and Annie does go to church?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Vat for?’’ asked Wilms. ‘‘ No goot !”’ 

‘Well, it don’t cost ’em anything. ‘They’s allus stayin’ at home of Sun- 
days. Do you want ’em to be heathens ?’’ 

‘¢ Vell, let ’em ko!’’ ejaculated Wilms, after a pause. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Wilms,’’ said Annie pleasantly. ‘‘ We won’t be gone 
” 

‘« Schtay all tay! I pe glat off it!’’ 

They started merrily down the street, despite the uncomplimentary malta 
old man Wilms had hurled after them, and were soon out on the broad, sunny 
avenue. Everybody appeared to be out, particularly those who appreciated the 
opportunity offered ‘for the display of new styles, and Lizzy was not surprised 
to meet, face-to-face, her recently-made acquaintance, Mr. Johnny Thompson. 

The recognition was immediate and mutual, and Mr. Johnny produced one of 
his liberal smiles instantaneously. His hand was on its way to his hat, when 
his eye caught sight of two ladies in a carriage that had stopped directly at his 
side, and his hand dropped with a most amusing descent into his overcoat 
pocket, and the bow was left unfinished. The almost embarrassed Mr. Johnny 
turned suddenly and exclaimed :— 

‘*OQh,—ah, Miss Grosvenor, good morning.”’ 

Then his hat came off, regulation-wise, and he stepped conveniently near 
the carriage to avert his face from the two girls who passed behind him. 

So, that was Miss Grosvenor ! the particular friend of her particular friend, 
Dr. Henry Monmouth! Mr. Thompson’s petty snubbing manceuvre was 
utterly ignored in her thoughts, and her self-forgetfulness in gazing at Dr. Mon- 
mouth’s friend brought her to a complete standstill. 

‘* What are you staring at, girl!’’ cried Annie, catching hold of her. ‘‘ You 
must be struck with that fellow.” 

Lizzy did not reply. She permitted herself to be turned about, and the 
two girls continued their way along the avenue. The Grosvenor carriage passed 
them, and she caught a second glimpse of Miss Grosvenor’s face, which made 
an enduring impression upon her. 


long. 


CHAPTER V.—A WonpERFUL YouNG MAN AND A WONDERFUL PIANO. 


Tuesday evening Monmouth called again at the baker shop. 

‘‘T’m so glad you’ve come, doctor,’’ Lizzy exclaimed. ‘I was afraid 
somebody would get sick just to keep you away. I wanted to hear what you’ve 
learned of my guardian.”’ 

‘Your guardian ? Oh, yes; well, I -haven’t learned much of him, Lizzy, 
but enough, howev er, to convince me that your story may have more in it than 
either of us knows.’ 

Lizzy led the way back to the only parlor the house boasted. It was a 
room of ‘goodly size, neat and cheerful, though rather scantily furnished, and 
possibly in too close proximity to the kitchen to make it wholly sweet-smelling 
at cooking hours. A number of split-bottom chairs, a well-polished bed-room 
stove, a common pine table, with a red cloth on it, a rag-carpet, somewhat the 
worse for wear, covered the floor, a much-used sewing-machine of the earlier 
make, an old-fashioned looking-glass, two by three, the indispensable cheap 
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clock, an odd picture here and there. But the canary sang so gayly, the lamp 
shone so cheerfully, the stove burned with such a pleasant crackle, and Lizzy 
herself looked so bright, that Monmouth sat down with a rather more comfort- 
able and enjoyable feeling than he had yet experienced as an intimate of the 
Wilms household. 

‘‘ Now I’m ready, doctor,’’ said Lizzy; ‘‘let’s get, at the lessons.’’ She 
went out into the kitchen in the dark, and returned in a moment with an Eng- 
lish grammar, a universal history, and an algebra. These were the branches 
she had chosen to begin upon. 

The recitation in history occupied some twenty minutes. It was followed 
by a lesson in each of the other branches she was studying. To both teacher 
and pupil the lessons proved highly entertaining—to Lizzie in awakening to the 
discovery of new knowledge, to the doctor in watching the quick development 
of the girl’s mind. It might be questioned whether Lizzy or Monmouth was 
the more deeply entertained. At the close of the recitation they were pleasantly 
surprised by the unceremonious entrance of Annie Miller. 

‘¢Qh, Annie,’’ said Lizzy, greeting her warmly, ‘‘ I’ve got something to 
tell you; and you, too, doctor. I’m going to take music lessons. And Herr 
Brachvogel, the great Herr Brachvogel, is to be my teacher. Do not approach 
me, Miss Miller,’’ she added, with a flourish of her pretty hand, as Annie 
rushed toward her to congratulate her with a hearty hug. 

‘¢ Tell us about it,’’ cried Annie and the doctor, in one breath. 

‘* Well, this is the way it happened: I went around this morning to Mrs. 
Glaser’s, where Herr Brachvogel boards, and stopped a moment to talk to the 
cook, when one of his pupils in the parlor began her singing lesson. You just 
ought to have heard her on the high notes! and then the airs she was putting 
on about it! Oh, my! I just couldn’t stand it, and I sung right out, and got 
away above her, and when she came down I followed, and went lower than she 
did, laughing as hard as I could all the time, and before I knew it, and when I 
was pretty nearly in the skies, Brachvogel suddenly opened the kitchen door and 
came right at me. ‘Who’s dot singing dot vay?’ he screamed. ‘I don’t 
know,’ said I; ‘sounds like one of Herr Brachvogel’s pupils.’ ‘Donner und 
blitz !’ he screamed ; ‘vas. dat you?’ ‘Ja, mein Herr,’ I said, ‘it was me.’ 
‘Komm here indo die barlor, und I vill machen sie die beste Sangerin !’ And 
then he told me that he would give me lessons for nothing if I would sing at 
his conccrts and keep my mouth shut about it.’ 

‘* How do you mean ?”’ asked Monmouth. 

‘*T am to change my name. I will be called Ma-r-r-r-r-elli, and I am 
not to tell those who don’t know that I am Lizzy Wilms. Herr Brachvogel 
said it would kill my prospects.”’ : 

At this juncture both Mr.-and Mrs. Wilms came in. The appearance of 
the latter put a restraining influence on the hilarity of the company at once. 
But it was only for a moment. 

‘* Vell, toctor,’’ said the old German, by way of greeting, as he rolled his 
dumpy body into the first chair he discovered, ‘** how toes she ged on ?”’ 

** Lizzy is getting on very nicely, sir,’ ’ returned Monmouth. 

** Hullo, Annie !’’ he cried next, ‘‘ Vat you doin’ here ?”’ 

‘“*T came to see Lizzy, sir.’’ 

‘* You might ’a’ know’d that, Wilms,”’ said his wife, smiling in a motherly 
fashion. 

** Vell, I haf no opjection ; Annie vas a fine girl. Some of die girls I not 
like ; dey pin fools.”’ 

"e¢ You must not expect them all to be like you, Wilms,’ 

“‘Ach, das macht nichts aus !”’ 

‘¢ Come, now, shut up your Dutch, Wilms,’’ ordered his better-half, plainly 
and unmincingly. 


” 


said his wife. 
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The talk soon returned to the subject of Lizzy’s taking vocal lessons of 
Herr Brachvogel, and Wilms said, in reply to his niece’s indirect request for 
his consent :— 

‘‘Off course. Schure, why nod? Wenn Herr Brachvogel nod make her 
pay, das ist all ride.’’ 

So it was decided that the music-lessons could be taken two afternoons out 
of the week, the demands of the bakery for Lizzy’s services notwithstanding. 

Then the enterprising Mrs. Wilms suggested the desirability of purchasing 
a piano. 

‘« Could pianos be rented cheap ?’’ asked Annie. 

‘‘T was thinking of that,’’ said Monmouth,’’ and believe it would pay to 
make the trial.’’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be splendid !’’ exclaimed Lizzy. 

‘* Poor folks as us have pianos,’’ said the baker’s consort. 

‘* How much a biano gost to rend doo veeks ?’’ 

‘« Oh, that wouldn’t be long enough !’’ cried Lizzy. 

‘¢ How long you vant it den ?”’ 

‘¢Three months, anyhow.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, and mebbe six months, Wilms,”’ said his wife. ‘‘ Better say six months.”’ 

‘* Vat vill it gost ?’’ turning to the doctor. 

*‘T think you could rent a piano such as Lizzy would want for about 
eight dollars a quarter—say fifteen dollars for six months. But you can get a 
very fair instrument for twelve dollars.’’ 

“Vell, you send von home to-morrow.”’ 

Lizzie jumped up and clapped her hands with delight; then laughed 
heartily at her own childishness. Annie gave her a fearful hug, and Mrs. 
Wilms smiled her very cheerfulest, while the doctor beamed happily on them all. 


CHAPTER VI.—WILMS AND REDBURN. 


When Lizzy called on the following afternoon at the office of Jabez 
Redburn, the attorney she proposed to engage to investigate her inheritance, 
she found that gentleman alone. 

She was acquainted with Redburn slightly, but knew of his professional 
ability only by reputation. He was said to be a very smart young man, and 
there could be no doubt but he had an extensive practice. 

He arose to meet her as she entered his office, and his handsome dark eyes 
as they gazed at her and his tall graceful person clad in a stylish suit of black, 
were strong recommendations for him, and Lizzy felt at once that she had come 
to the right party. 

She stepped toward him with a look of confidence that he returned with 
one of interrogation. 

‘‘ T’ve come to see you on important business, Mr. Redburn,’’ she began, 
entering upon the subject of her visit without any stereotyped preliminaries, 
“and if you’re not too busy 

‘¢ No—not too busy, I guess. Take a seat.’’ 

Lizzy told her story in a very few sentences. It was listened to with mani- 
fest interest. 

‘Are you well acquainted with this John Thompson of whom you speak ? ”’ 
he asked, when she had finished. 

‘*No, sir; I hardly know him at all.”’ 

‘¢ Will you be able to see him again before long?’’ His searching glance 
gave a catechetical pointedness to his otherwise indifferent question that caused 
her to feel almost uncomfortable. She laughed a forced little laugh and replied 
that she did not know. 
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‘Well, no matter ; it isn’t necessary.’? Then he added, carelessly, ‘ By 
the way, what do you think is the probable amount due you from your 
guardian ?’”’ 

‘Why, I should think about a hundred thousand dollars.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! That is a large sum and worth fighting for. If we can in any 
manner establish our claim we will push the matter hard and vigorously.”’ 

The plural pronoun implied a co-partnership which had not existed before 
the statement of the amount. 

‘In case we succeed—and I see no reason why we shall not—we will be a 
rich—that is, you will get quite a fortune.’ 

‘¢ How much is it all going to cost me, Mr. Redburn?’”’ Lizzy asked. 

‘¢ That will be all right, Miss Wilms,’’ he said, vaguely. ‘‘ ‘That business 
can be settled at any time. Iam not afraid of losing anything in undertaking 
a case for you.’ 

No; but she was almost afraid of losing something by letting him. The 
lawyer’s ‘last remark did not satisfy her, and she was inclined to try again. She 
said to herself that if it were the doctor, a bargain woyld be wholly unnecessary, 
but she must have a clear understanding with the lawyer. 

‘¢Will you charge me a high price for your trouble ?’’ she asked finally. 

‘¢Tt will cost you nothing at all if we don’t succeed,’’ he returned. 

‘* Nothing at all?’”’ 

‘*No; but we will probably succeed.”’ 

It was we again—the Wilms and Redburn co-partnership, each member 
of which was to have a share of the profits. . 

Lizzy began to be conscious that she had given sher counsel a stronger hold 
upon her affairs than she had designed, But she was hardly anxious to deprive 
him of its possession again; she easily concluded not to worry, but to let the 
whole matter take its own course. If she was a little surprised at Redburn’s 
liberal but quiet appropriation of a share of her rights in her inheritance, she 
was not averse to the friendship which a partnership implied. In truth the sud- 
denly assumed attitude of warm friends was rather agreeable than otherwise. 
At least she left the office feeling that she had accomplished the purpose of her 
visit and not suffering any unusual depression of spirits. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE WATCH BY THE BAY. 


A cottage rests on the hill 
Where the road goes winding down to the bay. 
A woman leans on the window- sill, 
Watching for one too long away. 
Plish, plash! 
Like the harmless lash 
Of a boy with his top at play, 
Waves gently dash 
On the sheltered beach of the bay. 


“God bless my boy!” she prays, Ah, long in the cottage home 
“* May he swiftly sail and soon return The mother has waited and watched in vain. 
To his home and me in the golden days No farther away will her darling roam 

While beacon fires so brightly burn.” Or ever, ever come back again. 
Swash, swish! Boom, boom! 
In their fathomless dish Sounds of doom 

Mighty waves toss and churn Come over the raging main. 
The wild winds shriek The breakers roar 
The timbers creak, On a rocky shore; 


Beyond where the warning beacons burn. She looks for the ship in vain —A. Af £. 

















A WOMAN’S WIT. 
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BY BERTHA A. ZEDI WINKLER. 


‘¢When a man makes himself scarce at the club; discards the odor of 
meerschaums for the perfume of bouquets; and writes poetry instead of briefs; 
it is all for one of the sex of whims and false hair, eh?”’ 

‘‘For a most esteemed lady, with nothing false about her but fortune- 
hunting admirers, perhaps.’’ 

‘‘Qh-oh-ah! You are smitten, indeed! Pray what is she, a town beauty 
or a country blossom ?”’ 

‘¢ Both at her pleasure.”’ 

‘‘ Rich, then. ‘And I needn’t ask for an introduction.”’ 

‘¢ Not necessary ; you know her.”’ 

‘‘ Hem, let me see. You—you don’t mean Miss Engard, of Oak Hill?’’ 

‘¢ The same.”’ 

‘‘Confound your monosyllables, Holland, you are courting my affinity !’’ 

‘‘Indeed! And are you her’s?’’ 

‘Undoubtedly! It’s the law of attraction, doubly irresistible to North. 
You perceive ?’’ laughed Frank North, conceitedly witty on the strength of 
his own name. 

‘‘ Then, as the attracting object of countless other attractions, Miss En- 
gard, possesses a particularly cold resistance to remain mistress of herself and 
Oak Hill; so, after all, Northern irresistibleness rather repels your magnet. Do 
you perceive ?”’ 

‘There was an embarrassing silence, during which Frank North, eyeing his 


‘friendly thorn with a pricking sensation, paced the floor in rapid strides. He 


stopped suddenly with clearing brow. 

‘‘Look here, Holland ; neither of us will long stand a rival. So much 
magnanimity isn’t in the nature of our friendship, you know. Now, to prove 
this vacillating beauty’s preference for me, and do the fair thing by you, I pro- 
pose that we each send her an invitation for a sleigh-ride on the same evening. 
Whichever gets the note of declination will pocket it, without malice, as his 
walking-paper.”’ 

For several reasons Paul Holland regarded the proposition favorably. It 
might assist the lady to determine the drift of her affection. It would put an 
end to his suspense and the chagrin of seeing deliberate flatterers for her fortune 
received as graciously as he. Then, there was the sweeter possibility. And the 
greatest of all satisfactions of a little chastisement to the bragging confidence 
of his self-constituted friend, and possible riddance of him. 

He took the tempting bait with this proviso: that the invitations should 
be written, read and sent in each other’s presence. 

Both sat down to their task. 

‘*By the way,’’ suggested North, ‘let’s make it Christmas Eve. She 
delights in playing a sort of female St. Nicholas among the poor farmers’ children, 
and will be less likely to refuse an able escort. Last year I was the lucky par- 
ticipant in the sport. I can assure you, it was the most delightful experience 
of my life—was almost converted to the delights of charity, and will be after 
another trip, in which I expect to win the heiress’s heart and fortune to do it 
with. First, I drove to Oak Hill for the beautiful St. Nicholas and her load 
of boxes. Then off to Mother Ripley’s, a sort of guide to the young lady’s 
charities, for a list of the needy. Finally, to the farm houses. Such a hubbub 
as the children raised! Such shouts! They persisted in taking me for the old 
Saint, who had got so fat and feeble that he brought his wife along to help him 
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to the chimneys. Of course, Miss Engard’s face was a rose-leaf of confusion, 
I confess, Holland, if I wasn’t so sure of being preferred this time also, I wouldn't 
be so ready to share my chances with you.”’ . 

‘¢ Your sentiment Is reciprocal,’ was his companion’s smiling reply as both 
began to write the notes which were read and re-read, the next day, with a per- 
plexed little frown, by the mistress of Oak Hill. 

With an estate tempting enough to make every admirer long to embrace it 
in the person of the owner, Miss Engard managed both to advantage with a 
shrewdness and tact which spoke equally well for heart and head. Like her 
acres, her acquaintances were cultivated to their required yield. And as she 
had not yet required a yield of hearts, she carefully avoided disturbing that 
tender soil. Admirers were always in a state of expectation, dreading in vain a 
painful antidote for their infatuation. 

It was the necessity, brought by these notes, of exercising greater discre- 
tion than ever, and the suspicion, roused by the sameness in style and quality 
of paper, and color of ink, that they were written at one time and place for 
some underhand purpose, which trebled the frown on Miss Engard’s brow. 

If she was the subject of a wager she would cut the stakes with a decided 
double “‘no.’’ But, if it was some contrivance of rivals to get rid of each 
other a decidedly delicate move was required to check such self-exile, without 
showing compromising partiality. Because a woman had not chosen a hus- 
band in her twenty-fourth year and a half, it was no reason why she wouldn’t 
in the other half, and one might as well have a variety to select from. 

Determined upon this womanly providence, the main consideration was to 
make its workings all-reaching, all satisfying, and non apparent. 

Her first move was for a talk with Mother Ripley. She did not expect, 
like so many people, to apply the general views of experienced age to her par- 
ticular case, and spoil it with mouldy ill-fitting precepts. ‘There were always 
certain shrewd observations, and odd ideas in the toothless age which might 
furnish the cue for further action. 

‘‘Under the circumstances what would you do?’’ she inquired of the old 
lady after an account of the two notes in hand. 

‘‘Being an old woman, I don’t know, but I would tell them to hitch 
their horses together and take me between them in one sleigh. But young folks 
manage to keep comfortably warm so one-sided, there’s no telling them that 
three heads are better than two at such a time.’’ 

“‘If the hostler was not sick I should make the distributing tour with my 
own double team. Mr. North’s sleigh was rather over-loaded last Christmas 
with the goods. Besides I would rather not be hailed again by the children as I 
was. Do you remember ?’’ asked Miss Engard, gracefully ignoring the indeli- 
cate phraseology of unsentimental years. 

‘‘Yes, Iremember. And am right glad that you don’t want Mr. North to 
be the husband of Kriss Kinkle.”’ ! 

‘Indeed! Why?’’ and Miss Engard’s eyes opened in wide surprise. 

‘¢ Never mind. If old people’s tongues wag with precepts they shouldn’t 
with gossip.”’ 

Here was a prospect for enlightenment, and Miss Engard, knowing that 
persisting inquisitiveness meant resistant moralizing from the old lady, changed 
her tactics. 

«But Mr. North is a favorite in society. ‘He is the most gallant of men.” 

‘‘Not to old ladies,’’ replied Mother Ripley, with a sharpness which 
showed that the string out of tune had been touched, ‘‘the other day, when 
I was in town to have the new mourning-beads put on my best bonnet, he 
knocked it out of my hand running for the train, and never even stopped to 
keep it from rolling down the culvert, mourning-beads and all, now!’’ 


‘¢Tt’s a serious matter to miss the train when one has important “: 
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‘‘Not- as serious as my mourning-beads,’’ interrupted Mother Ripley, 
indignant at her visitor’s strange lack of sympathy. ‘‘ There were other trains, 
put there ain’t no more mourning-beads like them, no there ain’t !’’ 

‘Never mind, you shall have the best substitute for your loss that can be 
purchased. And when I accept Mr. North’s invitation for Christmas eve, he 
shall present it to you as his apology.”’ 

It was Mother Ripley’s turn to apologize and recline on her wonted dig- 
nity of meditative observation. 

‘<I wouldn’t ha’ told you this, for I always believe in letting people 
find out for themselves. But when I think of the kind of politeness he 
has shown to an old woman and her mourning-beads, I come to the conclusion 
that, if he had so much gallantry for a young woman, he would have none 
left for her when she gets old. It’s spent like money, and all I say is, beware 
of extravagant politeness.’’ 

Mother Ripley’s piece of wisdom caused Miss Engard to wrinkle her brow 
in great concentration of thought. And the result of a day’s deliberation 
were two notes, one of which Paul Holland kissed in raptures of delight, the other 
was triumphantly flourished by Frank North, when he met his friend. ‘‘ Fold 
your wings, dld fellow, and go to sleep over the holidays, the game is mine !’’ 

‘¢ My invitation is accepted,’’ replied Holland, with calm confidence. 

Frank North echoed the same with still more confidence. Adding, ‘‘ You 
didn’t read right. These girls have a way of declining that one has to read 
twice before one knows that one isn’t wanted.’’ 

The notes were exchanged with airs of ‘‘ I’m all right.” 

‘‘Confound it! She is worse than a coquette!’’ exclaimed North, reading 
his rival’s unmistakable acceptance. 

‘¢What can it mean?’’ murmured Paul Holland, crushing the other note, 
equally plain, between his nervous fingers. 

‘It means that she is going to make fools of both.’’ 

‘‘Miss Engard? Impossible! I am going, if only to prove that there is a 
mistake somewhere.”’ 

‘« So am I, if only to let you see how clumsily she has exercised her woman’s 
wit. She knows nothing of our agreement, and we can confront the beauty in 
a manner that will be rather embarrassing to her.’’ 

Both agreed to arrive at Oak Hill with their sleighs at the same time. But 
Frank North no sooner left his rival than he determined to get there before 
him. As long as he was certain of Miss Engard’s preference, he could afford to 
give his rival a fair chance to get rid of him afterwards. But now no such 
small matter as an agreement should make him risk his already slim chance. 
What did he care for Miss Engard’s apparent duplicity ? Her wealth was none 
the less solid, and half the world’s matches were made by fraud. 

With a motive differing widely from Frank North’s, Paul Holland came to 
a similar resolution. He loved Miss Engard sincerely enough to wish to spare 
her the embarrassment with which his rival would have punished her. He 
would precede him, if possible, and quietly take his leave if not wanted. Yet 
that thought drove the flush of scorn and indignation to his temples. 

Christmas Eve found Frank North at the livery stable, hurrying the work 
of harnessing his team half an hour before engaged time. 

A fresh fall of snow had put the roads in splendid condition. And Miss 
Engard’s admirer No. 1 vowed, by the merry jingle of the sleigh-bells, that if 
the heiress of Oak Hill was to be won at all, he would win her. Rivals were 
getting dangerous. 

Smoothly, swiftly he sped along-the four-mile road which divided Oak Hill 
from the city. In the distance, the lights already glimmered from its. many 
windows, and he chuckled gleefully at the thought that she was even then, 
putting the last touches to herself before the mirror. 
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‘* Mister, couldn’t you take a woman along a stretch, it’s getting so dark, 
and these bundles are heavy ?”’ 

Angered at the interruption of his pleasant thoughts, his scowling looks 
were fixed upon the speaker, shivering beside his sleigh. 

‘*Get out of my way! Do you want to be run over! Out! I'll have 
better freight than you, or none. Another chap will be along presently, ask 
him. It will be about all he’ll get.’’ 

With a crack of the whip, and a laugh at his witty remark on his rival, 
the sleigh flew past, and he, viewing the lights of Oak Hill, laughed at the idea 
of tolerating such a bundle of old age between him and Miss Engard. 

The old woman, left paddling laboriously through the snow, wrapped her 
shawl tighter around her, and occasionally stooped to pick up a bundle that had 
dropped from her stiffened fingers. 

Presently she heard more sleigh-bells. She could see this team, too, com- 
ing on at a furious pace. It was almost upon her. But with the previous rude 
rebuff ringing in her ears, she evidently had no courage to repeat her request. 
With a sigh her head drooped only a little lower. 

The sleigh was stopped close beside her, however, and acheery voice rang out: 

‘*Want a ride, madam? Jump in quick—haven’t much time—never mind 
your bundles, I'll fix them.’’ 

Paul Holland’s strong arm quickly helped her to a seat beside him, and 
tucked the rich buffalo-robe around as he said kindly :— 

‘« It’s not pleasant walking; but I suppose children are clamoring for their 
presents.”’ 

The old woman nodded her head, apparently too full of grateful emotion 
to utter a word. And the young man, fancying he heard a suppressed sob, 
turned abruptly towards his horses. With his own heart bursting under a sense 
of wrong, it required all his efforts at self-control not to sob with her. 

He, too, watched the lights of Oak Hill, but with nosuch exultant feelings 
as his rival. And when he drove up to the gate and put the reins in his com- 
panion’s hands she felt his own tremble violently. . 

At the gate he paused. The next few minutes held the balance of his 
whole life’s hope or disappointment. And he tried to gather resolution by 
anticipating the agonies of the latter. But tremulous hope left him only giddy 
sensations and a hundred disconnected thoughts. The Helen Engard he loved 
would not be displeased to have the old lady’s company for a short distance. 
Had his rival preceded him? Was she gone? 

He bounded up the steps, and the old woman cowered deeper into her 
buffalo-robes. - . 

Presently he returned with languid steps. “My good lady,’’ he said, 
smiling through his broken, husky voice, ‘‘it is a consolation to be of service 
to some one. But for you should have gone on a fool’s errand to-night. I 
will take you all the way to your home if you direct me.” 

She pointed straight ahead, and he drove his team wildly along under the 
moonlight, glad that something kept him a little while from home and himself. 

Deceived and rejected, Paul Holland despised himself and everybody ex- 
cept her who seemed most to deserve his scorn. ‘rue love always exonerates 
and defends its object, even under the crushing evidence of guilt. 

Yet she was lost to him. She could never have loved him, never! The 
sleigh bells shrieked out a ceaseless never! never! His chest heaved, and such 
a moan of anguish escaped him it made the woman start. She was about to 
lay her hand on his shoulder and speak, when she saw lights in the distance, 
and immediately sank back to her crooked position. , 

Driving up to the house at.a motion from her, Paul Holland noticed an- 
other team prancing impatiently before the gate. An instant later, Frank 
North issued from the house, shouting in spiteful satisfaction :— 
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‘«¢ Since I’m not the only one on this fool’s errand I can enjoy it! I sup- 
pose the servants told you the same fine tale: ‘ Miss gone to Mother Ripley— 
gentleman to meet her there.’ Now, the only angel I can find here is a little 
black one in the capacity of a servant, who tells me that Mother Ripley is up- 


. stairs with the ache in her jaws—gossipped too much, I guess. So I thought 


I'd wait and see how you took the young lady’s little game.”’ 

Paul Holland bit his hps. But before he had time to reply, his rival burst 
into a laugh. 

‘« By all the fiddle-sticks! if you haven’t brought the very woman who 
asked me for a ride, and I told her to wait for you. I congratulate you, old 
lady; my chum is much more obliging to elderly people than I am when he 
can’t get i 

‘*That he is, indeed!’’ squeaked a voice from the second-story window. 
‘He wouldn’t ha’ knocked an old lady’s bonnet down the culvert, mourning- 
beads and all. And because she got the neuralgia worrying over it, guessed she 
gossipped too much.’’ 

Frank North’s look of surprise at the nightcapped window picture changed 
to an embarrassed little laugh as he turned to the woman in the sleigh. 

‘* Bless rhe, madam, aren’t you glad you waited for him, then ?”’ 

‘‘T am, indeed, Mr. North. And if you will be kind enough to take this 
new shawl and bonnet in to Mother Ripley, with my compliments, and your 
apology for the accident she just mentioned, I shal] continue my ride with Mr. 
Holland, very much relieved,’’ replied the old woman, with a ring in her voice 
quite electrifying to her hearers. 

Divesting herself of the old woman’s habiliments, the speaker revealed to 
her astonished suitors the graceful figure and mischievous face of the heiress of 
Oak Hill. 

Placing the shawl and bonnet in Frank North’s restless hands, while the 
little colored angel rapidly loaded her sleigh with bundles, she continued with 
a touch of apology in her voice :— 

‘IT accepted both your invitations, thinking one sleigh insufficient to hold 
all the goods I wished to distribute. And as a certain gentleman’s carelessness 
about an old lady’s lost bonnet obliged me to purchase one at the eleventh 
hour, the idea occurred to me, on the way, to test that gentleman’s courtesy 
myself. I had determined that whichever accommodated an old lady one-half 
the way, should have the young lady the other half. Iam confident that your 
friend will be equally attentive to the young lady that is, and the old lady that 
will be after many more merry Christmases. If the packages are loaded, you 
may drive on now, Mr. Holland. We shall have to dispense with Mr. North’s 
services and make two trips instead.”’ 

Leaving his crestfallen, stupefied rival with the two garments, which made 
the despised old woman, hanging on his limp arm, Paul Holland drove away 
with his precious charge, not daring to look up for fear it was all a dream. 

But when the lights of the first farmhouse gleamed on the road, it revealed 
Helen Engard leaning on his shoulder. And the merry sleigh bells rang out 
their whispered secret till the shouts of children, with arms full of presents, 
hailed them as ‘‘good St. Nicholas and his wife,’’ no longer to Miss Engard’s 
embarrassment. 

















WAS IT A MESALLIANCE? 


BY LOUISE ALEXANDER. 


‘‘T do hereby recommend Grace Graham to be a person of intelligence 
and integrity, who will conscientiously perform whatever duties she ‘may 
undertake.—ReEv. AMos JAMAR.”’ 

‘* Very satisfactory so far as it goes,’’ observed Mrs. Carlisle, with her air 
of condescension. ‘‘ But it says nothing of your qualifications. You have 
never lived out in service ?’’ And the lady uplifted her carefully pencilled eye- 
brows in disparaging interrogation. 

‘*T have endeavored to prepare myself at home,’’ explained the girl with 
quiet composure, as she stood awaiting sentence to be passed upon her. 

Mrs. Carlisle bestowed a comprehensive glance upon the erect figure 
before her. This last applicant possessed one recommendation not to be over- 
looked—she was, if not absolutely ugly, at least comfortably plain of feature— 
and there was surely nothing in the appearance of a tall, pale girl, with deepest 
eyes, and masses of smooth, brown hair drawn severely away from cheek and 
brow—to arouse enthusiastic admiration in a too susceptible brother. 

Mrs. Carlisle sighed pensively as these reflections passed before her mental 
vision ; and when the door had closed upon the newly-engaged nursemaid, she 
resumed her breakfast with an air of satisfaction. ‘‘ She really seems a sensible 
sort of person, Robert,’’ she remarked, addressing her brother, who was lazily 
discussing a muffin, ‘‘ and not in the least good-looking, either,’’ she added, 
with a sigh of self-gratulation. 

‘‘At least you have secured the genuinely dressed article this time,” 
affirmed Mr. Robert Upton with genial assent. ‘‘ Where before have I beheld 
one of the species minus bangs and brass ear-rings? But sister’’—and now 
there was a suspicion of mischief in his blue eyes—‘‘ what a lack of discern- 

ment! Why that girl has the profile of a Greek goddess ; and there is some- 
thing absolutely majestic in the calm, proud pose-——’”’ 

But Mrs. Carlisle had risen impatiently froma the table. 

‘* Spare me your absurdities, Robert,’’ she said, indignantly, not deigning 
a glance at her brother’s laughing face. ‘In future, you will greatly oblige 
me,’’ she added, ‘‘ by suspending your rhapsodies in my presence. 

And then, with impressive stateliness, she swept out of the room. 

Above stairs, the new nursery-maid was already making acquaintance with 
her little charges. 

Mrs. Carlisle, standing unperceived upon the threshold, found her with the 
baby nestling contentedly in her arms, while the two little girls listened with 
breathless and round- -eyed interest to the wondrous tale of ‘* Cinderella and her 
Glass Slipper.’’ 

‘I perceive that you understand the management of children, Grace,’’ 
said Mrs. Carlisle, advancing with a smile of relief. ‘‘ It removes a great anxiety 
from my mind,’’ went on this fashionable mother, in explanation. ‘‘In my 
position, I have so little time that I can spare for the nursery, that it is indis- 
pensable I should have some one upon whose fidelity I can, rely, for my children.’ 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

Life in the nursery flowed on in quiet monotony under Grace Graham’s 
tule. Scarcely an echo reached it of the fashionable gayeties that penetrated 
the house elsewhere. Only Robert Upton occasionally invaded their domain ; 
and, as he stood in high favor with the children, his entrance was usually 
heralded by shrieks of exultation and an unceremonious appropriation of his 
pockets. 
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There was, in truth, something peculiarly agreeable about this tall, rather 
lazy-looking young man, with the laughing, blue eyes and smooth, gay temper. 
Young ladies were apt to consider him irresistible, which, perhaps, had spoiled 
him a trifle; but that his heart was in the right place was proved by his appre- 
ciation of the society his young nephew and nieces afforded. 

Secretly, Robert Upton was somewhat piqued at the manner of this strange 
young woman, whom even his sister pronounced to be a ‘superior young 

rson ;’’ and upon. whom his small relations were squandering a reckless amount 
of affection. Evidently, she had carried the citadel of their infantile affections 
by storm. Speculation was rife in Mr. Upton’s brain while he nonchalantly 
romped with the children, and endeavored to win for himself one of those 
sudden, flashing smiles of which the children seemed to possess a complete 
monopoly. 

Once or twice he caught an , appeeciative, answering interest in the gray 
eyes—once, or again, a lurking and betraying smile, trembling reluctantly about 
the firm lips. But this was enough. Obviously, it was not stupidity that kept 
the girl silent. Here, then, was an opportunity to test his metaphysics. 

Mrs. Carlisle, who was thoroughly absorbed in the difficult marshalling of 
forces for a charitable concert, was happily unconscious of her brother’s new 
pursuit. 

Nothing was more dreaded, or more probable, to the fashionable sister, 
than that her exceptionally handsome and desirable brother should perpetrate 
the romantic folly of a mésadliance. For, did he not openly avow his admiration 
for every pretty face he saw, whether its possessor were plebeian or aristocrat. 
And Mrs. Carlisle had not sufficient discernment to perceive that it was her 
own apprehensions which urged her brother into mischievous expressions and 
extravagances. 

- It was on his account that Grace Graham’s predecessor had been sent away ; 
not that Robert Upton would stoop to any disgraceful flirting with a nursery- 
maid; but Mrs. Carlisle considered it a duty, to remove all dangerous contin- 
gencies out of her brother’s path. She had congratulated herself, then, upon 
Grace’s acquisition ; for, to a feminine eye, there was nothing very attractive 
in a pale, oval face, with not a sign of curl, or bow, or ruffle, to soften the out- 
line of brow and chin. 

She felt quite confident, too, this astute Mrs. Carlisle, that she need fear 
no attempts at fascination on Grace’s part, for there was something in the 
serene and steadfast expression of those deep-set gray eyes that inspired even 
Mrs. Carlisle with a sense of security and confidence. 

Nevertheless, the very danger against which Mrs. Carlisle considered she 
had skilfully provided, was steadily increasing ; for, with every chance encounter, 
Robert Upton found himself yielding to a deeper, indefinable interest in this 
reserved, serious-browed girl, who was evidently educated above the position 
which she occupied, and, involuntarily, his manner assumed toward her the 
same deferential and courteous bearing which young ladies in society considered 
so delightful in Mr. Upton. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Upton was beginning to weave impossible romances 
about his sister’s nursery-maid. 

The very tones of her voice, as she read or recited nursery tales to her 
little charges, became to him utterances of thrilling import. He haunted the 
garden—that spot where they had their play-grounds—reconnoitered the halls 
with persistency, and sought entrance to the nursery upon every pretext. 

One morning the climax came. Returning for a forgotten book, which he 
had left within a rustic arbor, he halted abruptly upon the threshold. 

Within sat Grace, her brown hair all unloosened, in utter unconsciousness 
of the picturesque confusion, the small and mischievous hands had been so busy 
about, for the girl’s eyes were hungrily devouring the pages of his book. But at the 
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children’s shout of welcome, Grace suddenly uplifted her gray eyes, dark with 
interest and intelligence to find another pair regarding her with obvious 
admiration. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ explained the young man, hurriedly. ‘I had 
come to rescue my book—a treasured volume—from the uncertain mercies of 
these ‘enfants terribles.’ Pray retain it, and do not destroy such artistic handi- 
work.’’ This last in rather an imploring tone. 

There was sufficient coloring in Grace’s usually pale: face, as she began 
hastily to fasten up the heavy masses of her hair. 

‘*T forgot myself,’’ she stammered, for once shaken out of her usual com- 
posure. ‘I had no right to be reading—but it has been so long * 

‘*Grace,’’ interrupted the young man, impetuously, ‘‘ why do you disguise 
yourself? Why will you not permit yourself to be always beautiful as now?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Upton, you forget yourself,’’ replied the girl, proudly, although her 
voice trembled slightly. 

‘*T forget nothing,’’ declared the young man, as he drew nearer and stood 
looking down at Grace. ‘‘I forget neither that you are my sister’s servant, 
nor that you are the woman that I love. And wh&t barrier could there be to 
equality between us, unless it were the natural one of education and refinement ? 
Oh! Grace, I love you. Will you marry me?”’ 

Truly there was no useless circumlocution about this declaration, and its 
directness had force enough to scatter the other’s self-possession. 

‘‘Oh! you should not have asked me,’’ she cried, clasping her hands 
together in her earnestness, and trembling violently. ‘‘ What would your sister 
—your friends say? It is quite impossible—I beg that that you will never 
mention it again.’’ : 

There was a pathetic little catch in the girl’s voice that went straight to 
Robert Upton’s heart. 

Without another word, he turned and went away. Why should he torment 
and persecute this poor girl? Evidently she cared nothing for him and his affec- 
tions. At least he could act the part of a gentleman, in ceasing to molest her with 
his presence. But he had not gone many paces, nourishing this newly found 
sentiment of humility, before a frightened little voice called after him: 

‘“*Uncle Robert, do come back. Grace has tumbled down and hurt her- 
self.’”’ 

The girl had fainted, and as Robert Upton knelt down and tenderly rested 
the poor proud head upon his arm, a flood of unspeakable emotion swept over 
his hitherto somewhat careless nature. 

He had not been gentle, or urgent, or persistent enough, he reflected, as 
he chafed the cold hands in a passion of tenderness, and longed to see the 
heavily fringed eyelids unclose. And what would his life be worth now, with- 
out the love of this poor, tired girl ? * 

For now he could gaze at will into the beautiful pale face with the purple 
shadows under the closed lids, and the pathetic curves about the lips and chin, 
that denoted weariness and depression too, to his observant scrutiny. 

Before the assistance came that had been summoned, Robert Upton had 
registered a determination, taken anew, to win the love of Grace Graham. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

Mrs. Carlisle was in a condition of mind which almost inclined her to 
declare, ‘‘ Chaos is come again.’’ ‘ 

_ Two causes had created this state of affairs. At the eleventh hour the 
Prima Donna of the Charity Concert—a young society lady with rather thin 
soprano—had developed a sore throat, and had sent a cool, polite little note to 
Mrs. Carlisle, declaring her inability to appear. And now what was to become 
of ‘‘Knowest thou that fair land?’’ to say nothing of the duo from “Il 
Favorita,’’ and the ‘‘Attila’’ trio? 
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And then to cap this sufficiently exasperating climax, Grace Graham, that 
paragon of nurses, had given her warning ! 

‘¢ T suppose you are going to be married?’’ said Mrs. Carlisle, with a sigh 
of resignation. ‘This was her solution of the matter. 

‘¢Qh! no,’’ said the girl, with a slight blush. ‘‘ The reason is, I need no 
longer to work, I have realized some money ae 

But Mrs. Carlisle interrupted in a tone of strong remonstrance :— 

«* Because you have a few hundred dollars, is a poor reason for giving up a 
good place, Grace.”’ 

«¢ But it is more than that, Mrs. Carlisle,’’ said the girl, smiling a little. 
“‘It is some unreclaimed land my father bought years ago,’’ she explained 
quietly. ‘It has been nearly valueless until now, that it has become a mining 
settlement.”’ 

‘‘ Ah! Grace,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Carlisle, reproachfully, and with apparent 
irrelevance: ‘‘ I think I have deserved to be treated with greater confidence by you.”’ 

The girl colored a little proudly, but her manner was perfectly calm as she 
replied: ‘‘ I think you take a mistaken view, Mrs. Carlisle. I came into your ser- 
vice a perfect stranger, and I had no -claim upon your sympathy or interest. 
Had I informéd you my station in life was above the work I applied to get, 
you would doubtless have concluded I was incompetent to fulfill its duties.’’ 
And Grace’s eyes flashed a little dangerously as she spoke. 

‘« But surely you will not consider me as a natural enemy, now, “ said Mrs. 
Carlisle, with a disarming kindness, as she smiled into the girl’s flushed face. 

‘‘Tt is impossible,’’ she added gently, ‘‘that I should not respect and 
esteem you, who have been so faithful and tender to my little children.’’ And 
then, as the mother’s nature penetrated its fashionable exterior, Mrs. Carlisle 
extended her jeweled hand in friendly greeting. ‘‘ You will tell me about 
it?’’ she said comfortably, motioning Grace to be seated. ‘‘Think of your 
being a woman with a history and a mystery, and my not finding it out all 
this time,’’ she added with another smile. 

‘‘But I assure you there is no mystery and very little history,’ said Grace 
smiling frankly back at her. ‘‘ My father was an invalid, who led the life of a 
recluse for years before his death. He educated me himself—and very care- 
fully—but when it became necessary for me to work, there seemed to be nothing 
for me to do—my education had not been practical—they said. 

‘<It was impossible for me to sit idle, and the idea of being in a store was 
hateful tome. Iwas young and strong, and healthy. I determined to accept 
the first honest work that came to my hands, and my pastor, Mr. Jamar, 
approved my resolution.”’ 

“‘ Perhaps you were right, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Carlisle, giving Grace’s 
hand a little pat of approval, and then sighing a little, as the remembrance of 
her own grievances came back upon her ; and then, in her sore need of sympa- 
thy and counsel, Mrs. Carlisle related the defection of her soprano. 

‘‘ Perhaps you will let me help yofi,’’ said Grace, a little timidly, but with 
obviously pleading eyes. ‘‘ I am familiar with the numbers of the programme, 
and I was well taught—Ettoré Barilli was my teacher. Will you let me try ?”’ 

And before Mrs. Carliske—who was slightly dazed by the rapidity of this 
demand—had found time to answer, Grace was striking chords upon the piano 
and there poured forth a volume of sweetest melody, in ‘‘ Knowest thou that 
fair land.’’ Mrs. Carlisle felt a thrill of exquisite triumph and delight, as the 
girl’s voice resounded through the room, with the clearness and ease of a bird’s 
notes. 

What need for Mrs. Carlisle now to vex her soul about the young lady 
with a sore throat ? 

Here was a voice that would render the concert an assured success, and 
really this girl looked, as she sang, like one inspired. Mrs. Carlisle deliberately 
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thrust aside any misgivings about the eternal fitness of things as she listened, 
breathless and enraptured, and then came forward to meet Grace, as she finished, 
‘«What a voice,’’ she said, almost hysterically. ‘‘ You have put new life into 
me, my dear, you must come with me to the rehearsal now, and there is your 
toilet to be arranged for yet. 
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A few hours later, Mr. Upton took his seat in an opera stall, and surveyed 
the scene with a slightly bored expression. 

His inner consciousness was full of some intelligence ; his little niece had 
just imparted to him the news that Grace was going away. Doubtless he had 
driven her to it with his tiresome importunities ; but the business of life was to be 
got through somehow, and this was one of the occasions when he was obliged 
to remember what he owed to society. But suddenly his revery was dis- 
turbed, and before him stood a charming apparition clad all in shimmering satin. 
The deep-set eyes were shining like stars; between the slightly parted lips 
came a melody so delicious that he held his breath to listen. When the last 
lingering note had died away into silence there was an outburst of rapturous 
applause. 

And did Robert Upton’s bewildered eyes deceive him? Or did his sister 
actually embrace and kiss the singer there behind the scenes ? 

At least he joined madly in the applause, to the detriment of his pale kid 
gloves, until after a whispered consultation, the phantom of delight was led 
forward a second time. 

The orchestra began, the songtress uplifted her eyes witha charming air of 
shyness, and, yes,—absolutely—she was singing: 

‘“* Robert! toi que J’ aime.”’ 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


It was not many weeks later, that Grace became Robert Upton’s wife, 
and even Mrs. Carlisle found it difficult to term their marriage a mésadliance 
(a favorite word of hers), when, beside her natural dower of intellectual gifts, and 
that beauty which Mrs. Carlisle, at one time, had failed to recognize, it was 
discovered the bride would bring her husband the more substantial fortune 
of a hundred thousand dollars. 

And they are very happy. 





THEN AND NOW. 


We watched the sunset iw the glowing west, 
Until the rose-tints melted into gray, 
And then you turned and said to me, ‘“ Dear love, 
Though all the brightness fades from heaven above, 
My love for you will never pass away.”’ 


Long years have passed, and now alone I stand, 
And watch the sun sink slowly out of sight, 
And say within my heart, ‘‘God keep you, dear! 
Our love has cost us many a bitter tear, 
But sometime, here or there, all will be right.’’ 


Elizabeth Lane Young. 
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LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING. 


BY HELEN MATHERS. 


Author of ‘‘ Dreeing of the Weird,”” ‘“‘Cherry Ripe,” ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 
«* My Lady Green Sleeves,”’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“T will not wear the short claithing, 
But I will wear the syde ; 
I will not walk to my widding, 
But I to it will ride.” 


‘‘Talk about the ten little niggers,’’ said Kenneth in a tone of disgust, 
‘‘why they were a joke to us. They went off singly; we are being swept off by 
twos and fours and sixes!’’ 

‘‘ Hugh first,’’ said Cecily, in a lugubrious tone, ‘‘ then Hammett.’’ 

‘* His stool is empty,’’ said Kenneth, in a voice of mock misery— 


‘¢¢ His hound is to the hunting gone, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowt home, 
His lady’s away with another mate,’ 


though unlike the knight, perhaps, he means to come back some day.’ 

‘‘And now Stephen has got some introduction from Mr. Newdegate to 
people in Tasmania,’’ continued Cecily, in her dolorous voice, ‘‘and he is not 
only going, but he is persuading Jem to go, too!”’ 

‘‘And will that break your heart, miss?’’ said Kenneth, looking at her 
sharply. 

‘*No, but I shall miss him dreadfully. And it’s all very well for Bet, who 
has got another lover to replace those who are going away—but I’ve got nobody !”’ 

‘¢ There’s Otho Yorke,’’ said Kenneth; ‘‘ but I forgot he’s forbidden the 
house. Just fancy his old dad firing up like that because Hammett went away, 
and writing to father that he ought to be ashamed to own such a jade as Bet for 
a daughter.’’ 

‘¢ Bet deserved all she got,’’ said Cecily, who perhaps felt her prospective 
poverty of house the more acutely for her sister’s certainties, ‘‘ but poor mother 
had a bad quarter of an hour with father, and I don’t think he'will ever trust 
any of us again. And when Bet’s gone, existence here will be a lively thing.’’ 

‘Is she going ?’’ said Kenneth, drily. 

‘Yes. All this fuss about Hammett has decided her. If she must be a 
jade, she thinks she will be a married one.’’ 

‘And I can’t be a bridesmaid,’’ said Audrey, from the corner of the room 
in which she was writing, ‘‘ for I’m going to be sent to school.’’ 

_ Is that what you’ve been crying for these two days?’’ said Cecily, turn- 
ing round to look at the deplorable countenance of her younger sister. 

‘¢ Yes—about that—and Hammett.’’ 

‘¢ What is that white stuff on your face?”’ 

“Chalk. I rubbed it on just to see if anybody would notice that I was 
pale. But nobody has looked at me to-day but you.”’ 

_ The door opened, and Bet came quietly in. She had sobered greatly dur- 
ing the past few days, and was, as Kenneth expressed it, sitting down to Mr. 
Newdegate with as little loss of time as possible. 

‘‘Are we to congratulate’ you?’’ said her young brother, as she came to 
the window and sat down. 
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Audrey held her breath. Up to now she had clung to the hope that Bet 
would turn her back on the middle-aged lover, and recall Hammett. 

** Mind your own business,’’ said Bet, ‘‘ and stick to your school lessons, 
Why did you not come to wish him good-by?’’ she added, turning to Cecily. 

‘¢ He is not gone, my dear old Jem?”’ cried Cecily, starting up. 

‘*Jem, no! It is Mr. Newdegate who is gone.”’ 

‘“‘Whew!’’ whistled Kenneth, ‘‘ So now all your lovers are gone! But, 
cheer up, there are plenty more in the neighborhood.”’ 

‘* Rex is going to Woolwich,’’ cried Hazel, rushing into the room, ‘he 
has just been here to tell me.”’ 

‘‘And Roy,’’ cried Meg, who came tripping up to her sister’s heels, ‘has 
made up his mind to the church, and he is going to Oxford next term.”’ 

‘‘And even Jack Garvock is forbidden the house,’’ said Kenneth, ‘so 
may the Lord have mercy on you poor forlorn spins.’’ 

‘‘It is a spell that’s o’er us cast,’’ said Cecily, making a misquotation. 
‘*Who would suppose that only a fortnight ago we were all dancing together 
without a thought of separation, and now, as if by the stroke of a wizard’s wand 
all our young men vanish and everything is changed. And I think the wizard 
is Mr. Newdegate.”’ 

It was true. He had come likean enchanter into their midst, and those 
circling shapes of youth and brightness, those dancing youths and maidens had 
receded, as it were, at his approach, and dwindled gradually into mist. 

‘* Poor wizard!’’ said Bet, with a sigh, ‘‘ why do you not tell him so, Cis, 
and ask him to restore us to our former state of happiness and innocence ?”’ 

‘*How can I tell him when he has gone?’’ said Cecily, opening her 
eyes. 
‘‘Qh! you will have plenty of opportunities for telling him—he is coming 
back the day after to-morrow.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“To ride, to run, to rant, to roar, 
To always spend and never spare, 
I wot aw’ he were the king himself, 
Of gold and fee he mot be bare.” 


Tom Bonnor sat in the pleasant room he called his study, a sheet of paper 
covered with figures before him. The room looked out on the corner of the 
garden next the conservatory, the angle being filled in bya blaze of flowers, 
whose color he seemed to try and shut out as he pressed his pare down with 
one hand. ; 

Every sign of masculine occupation was present, the only token of a 
feminine presence being a low light chair, on which reposed a ball of wool, with 
a child’s half-knitted sock beside it, and trophies of Tom’s prowess at every 
sport lined the walls, while pictures of his favorite dogs and horses interspersed 
them. A portrait of his wife was over the mantelpiece, photographs of his 
children were nailed up in their frames, here and there, his pipe-rack overflowed 
with the worn-out old friends that had furnished him so many grateful hours in 
the room that he had occupied now close on twenty-two years. 

How light had been the heart he had brought hither, how content it had 
been for many succeeding years. He would have found it difficult to say when 
the first shadow fell across it—a shadow thrown by none of his household nor 
indeed by any known hand, but a shadow that made him shrink from opening 
his bank-book, and going into his accounts; a shadow that grew longer as the 
neglected accounts were never righted, and in their stead he was forced to read 
more legal missives in a week than he had formerly received in a half a lifetime. 
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But once over the threshold, the shadow seldom crossed it behind him, 
and it was not often that dull care got up and rode behind him to covert, or 
kept step with him to spoil his ecstacy when in the clear September mornings 
he went forth to the spot that he loved. If conscience sometimes smote him, 
and bade him sell his hunters, let his costly preserves, cut down his establish- 
ment by one-half, and bring his sons up without loss of time to earn their own 
living, he would thrust the prompting aside and say to himself, ‘‘There is no 
hurry, next year will do, and things are not desperate yet,’’ and so another 
year would be wasted, and more debts accumulated, though, in the neighbor- 
hood Tom Bonnor was known only as a prosperous man, and no scandal had 
yet touched his name. 

Usually when once those hateful business letters were answered (and at what 
cost) he put thought aside, but this morning vexed with his wife, angry with his 
daughters, and stung perhaps by the recent insolence of Mr. Yorke’s letter, and in 
some odd way feeling forced to view his own situation from what would be Mr. 
Yorke’s point of view, he had taken pen and ink and written down in two columns 
his expenditure and his income, his debts and the money owed to him, and having 
looked at the two totals he had covered his eyes with his handsasif to shut them out. 

It was not 'too late now, by giving up this house and living quietly abroad, 
or in some place where they were unknown, enough might be saved out of the 
wreck to provide for them all, and by degrees the load of debt could be cleared 
off, and he would be a free man again. Ay, but to find the courage that but one 
man in a hundred finds, and is ruined in the end by his cowardice, the hardness 
that should enable him to say to his wife and daughters, ‘‘ This home is no 
longer yours—by my folly and bad management I have driven you from it, and 
with lowered crests you must seek some strange abode in which you will never 
for one moment be able to forget that my hand has planted you there.’’ 

He rose from his chair and began to pace the room. No! he could not do 
it. He still had resources upon which he could borrow money, and here he drew 
a deep breath and looked quickly round, as if he feared his thoughts had uttered 
themselves aloud, then he walked to the cupboard that held his tobacco and 
cigars, and measuring himself out a glass of cherry brandy, drank it off, then 
returned to the table. 

A gentle knock came to the door, and he said, ‘‘ Come in,’’ wondering who 
it could be, for only his wife ever came there, and without a knock. It was Bet 
who came in slowly, and looking pale, for she had not seen her father since the 
day before, when he had gone to her with Mr. Yorke’s letter in his hand, and 
on asking her if the man had license to write as he did, Bet had simply said,— 

‘* He has reason to be angry. I behaved very badly to his son.”’ 

He had then felt for the first time th> corroding bitterness caused by a 
disobedient or deceitful child, and his anger against her to-day was hot as then, 
so that she quailed before his blue eyes as he said :— 

‘‘Tam busy, girl. What do you want with me?’”’ 

Yet roughly as he spoke, he was thinking of how she would look with this 
dainty dress stripped off her, together with that zwsouciant air of untroubled 
youth and freshness. 

‘‘Father,’’ she said, ‘‘I wish to be married. Have you any objection ?”’ 

** Married!’’ echoed Tom, forgetting everything but his deadly hatred of 
possible husbands for his daughters, ‘‘a chit like you get married? Come to 
me in five or ten years’ time, and perhaps I’ll listen to you.’’ 

‘*But I am nearly twenty, father,’’ said Bet, firmly, ‘‘ and there are three 
other girls at home all grown up, and one must make a beginning somewhere.”’ 

‘*And pray,’’ said Tom, surveying her sarcastically, ‘‘ who is the young 
man—the boy, I suppose I should call him? Is it Yorke’s son, whom he 
occupies as clerk, or Garvock’s boy, who is learning to be a soldier? ”’ 

‘¢Tt is neither, sir,’’ said Bet, gravely. 
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‘Upon my word! ’’ said Tom, walking impatiently to and fro, ‘‘ the deceit 
of you girls passes everything. Here, for years, you have been looking as inno- 
cent asa baby, and behind my back flirting with all the rag-tag and bobtail . 

‘* No, sir,’’ cried Bet, indignantly, ‘‘ both Hammett and Hugh are as good 
as us Bonnors, and perhaps better.’’ 

Tom stopped in his walk and looked at his daughter. Yes! they were 
better than he, certainly ; for at least they were honest—and their fathers were 
honest men, also. 

Bet saw the shade on his face, and approaching him, she ventured to take 
his hand and say :— 

‘* Forgive me, dear father, for the deception I, as well as the rest, have 
practised towards you. But it began so early, when the Yorkes were mere 
children like ourselves, and they had no mother and would come straying in 
through the fences, for they live so near; and when we grew up, every year 
made it more difficult to tell you, because we knew how you disliked their 
father, and they knew it, too.”’ 

‘¢ But you could have been friendly without encouraging them as lovers,” 
said Tom. ‘* Why, bless my soul, when I was young I could talk to a pretty 
girl without wanting to marry her.’’ 

‘* But I’m afraid,’’ said Bet, inaudibly, ‘‘I was not a@ girl but “he girl to 
Hammett.”’ 

‘‘Eh? Well, I should like to know what fresh tomfoolery you have been 
up to in the way of lovers. Has one of those counter-skippers who stare at you 
in church had the impertinence to write to you ?’”’ 

‘* No,’ said Bet, ‘‘ I have not heard from one of them since you answered 
Mr. Kilmarnock’s proposal by saying you concluded it was intended for your 
housemaid—not your daugh<er!’’ 

‘And I daresay I shall have to answer more than one impudent fellow in 
the same way,’’ said Tom; ‘‘ and pray what is the name of the new one?”’ 

‘* Ralph Newdegate.”’ 

Tom looked at his daughter as if she were mad or dreaming. ~ 

“* Newdegate ?’’ he said, ‘‘ my old friend Newdegate wishes to marry you?” 

‘* Yes,’’ said Bet, ‘and I wish to marry Azm.”’ 

Tom Bonnor turned his back on his daughter, with an odd feeling of 
repugnance to both her and his friend. He-was on the point of bursting out 
with passionate words that forbade the union, when his eyes fell on the sheet of 
paper, covered with calculations, that lay on the table. What right had he to 
hold her back from a rich woman’s life to make her share one that would be 
torture to a girl so gently bred ? } 

But his face was pale, and his voice hoarse as he said :— 

‘You have made your choice, Bet, and I will not oppose it ’’—then signed 
to her to leave him, and bent himself once more to grapple with the question 
between right and wrong, to face his world and future like an honest man, or 
to erect new and tottering bulwarks against the floods that he knew must sooner 
or later undermine them. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


“Thy girdle of gold so red, 
With pearls bedecked sumptuously, 
The like no other lasses had.” 


Bet had become accustomed to the consideration and respect to which, as 
the betrothed bride to so rich a man as Mr. Newdegate, she was entitled. I 
suppose that the possession of large means gives a sense of power and ease to a 
man, and in some it may deteriorate into a paltry pride, for is there not a 
species of arrogance and a glorification of self in seeing your wife better dressed, 
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better turned out at all points than the wives of your friends, just as there is a 
vulgarity in wishing to give a better dinner than your neighbor is able to give 
jou ? 

‘ No sign of Mr. Newdegate’s appreciation of his wealth ever escaped him, 
but Bet soon found that it made delightfully smooth and easy those approaches 
to the altar that poverty and love combined often find so rough and thorny. If 
he were a wizard, as Cecily had said, then he had a fairy godmother’s gift as 
well of scattering precious stones upon the path that Bet trod, and Titania her- 
self might have shrouded herself in the cobweb laces that skillful fingers soon 
draped around the erect, vigorous shape that Mr. Newdegate had delighted to 
honor. He had begged Mrs. Bonnor to be very sparing of silks and satins, and 
give her daughter only those simple, delicate robes in one of which she had 
caught his fancy, and if Bet at first rebelled, she soon discovered that no better 
foil than such simplicity could be found to those strings of light and beauty that 
from time to time her lover clasped about her neck and arms. 

For the rest, Mrs. Bonnor sat with the same steadiness about Bet’s union 
as if her daughter were going to marry a man with a hundred instead of ten 
thousand a year, in either case she would have ordered the same, and she never 
thought of asking Tom Bonnor what he could, or could not, afford. 

Perhaps she was more interested in some other work she was about just 
then, the making of a set of flannel shirts for Stephen, who would be leaving 
home before his sister’s wedding. I think that many a secret tear was sewn 
into the beautiful seams upon which she prided herself, and that thoughts of her 
eldest son, so young to go out into the world, filled her thoughts more than any 
visions of her daughter’s brilliant future. She wondered much that Tom let 
the boy go so easily, his education uncompleted, a mere stripling to contend 
with a world of which he could know nothing; but when she spoke of this to 
her husband he put her by and said there was always a home for Stephen to 
return toif he could not make his way abroad. Stephen himself was happy, 
looking out with earnest eyes at the life before him, rejoicing to shake off the 
sloth-like existence he was leading, and cheered by the thought of Jem’s com- 
pany, for Jem, in spite of his stutter, was excellent company, and so faithfully 
and besottedly in love with Stephen’s sister that his patience was likely to be 
inexhaustible with a comrade considerably his junior. I think that Cecily gave 
few regrets about this time to the banished Otho Yorke, and that she never had 
a worse heartache in her life than when, with tears streaming down his honest 
red face, and wetting her own, Jem kissed her, and implored her to be faithful 
to him, for he would be back in less thantwo years. * * * * Alas! poor 
Jem, thy coming home was not to be here, and Cecily’s bright eyes will weep 
no such bitter tears for thee in the hereafter as beneath thy living eyes they are 
weeping now. * * * # 

Stephen’s farewells were quickly made, and gave him no pain until he came 
to Audrey, last of all, save his mother. 

‘‘ God bless you, Audrey,’’ he said, ‘‘ take care of mother, *’ perhaps think- 
ing less of the slenderness of the child’s arm than that indomitable courage 
and spirit that looked out of her eyes, and Audrey held her tears back, and 
said, ‘I will,’ and only clung a little longer round his neck than did her 
Sisters in their loud-voiced laments. 

‘Send home if you want money, my boy,’’ said Tom Bonnor, ‘‘ and come 
back if you don’t like it,’’ and Stephen said, ‘‘I thank you, sir,’’ hurriedly 
vowing that he would do neither the one nor the other. 

If after the two ‘‘ boys’’ had gone, Mrs. Bonnor sat apart for a little time 
each day, while Audrey cried herself into a fit of weakness that made her more 
irritable and naughty than ever, the rest of the family took their departure 
easily enough, and even Cecily dried her eyes over her bridesmaid’s dress, and 
the prospect of the ‘‘ best man’ who was to accompany Mr. Newdegate from town. 
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For Mr. Newdegate, who had succeeded very well in Bet’s good graces, 
and even won from her so fair a similitude of love that he was not sure but it 
might be love itself, had gone away for the fortnight immediately preceding the 
wedding, and would not return until the evening before the day appointed. 

And Tom Bonnor had become reconciled to the match. He shut his 
book of reckoning, and locked it away until after the wedding. Not that he 
wished to deceive his daughter’s lover, for he had told him plainly Bet would 
not have a sixpence, but he could not bear Mr. Newdegate or any other to know 
his position. Nor would he brook the humiliation of being offered the help 
that would save him. 

For Tom was one of those men who prefer to go to the money-lenders and 
borrow at ruinous interest, to borrowing of a friend, or asking that friend to be 
security for him. If he fell, he fell with only his immediate family about him. 
His ruin would darken no man’s hearth, or sow bitterness in the soul of the 
man who trusted him. And I think he was right, and I respect the man who 
will take his great-coat to a pawnbroker rather than solicit alms of either relation 
or friend, or go without the savory meat that is coldly spread for him by the 
fingers of charity. 

About this time Tom thought a good deal of Mr. Yorke, of the man’s in- 
dependent spirit, and still more independent means, of his power to place his 
sons in life as he willed, and of his perfect mastery over his own life, a power 
that Tom had so completely sunk that he now was but a puppet in the hands 
of fate. 

As if Tom’s thoughts had summoned him, Mr. Yorke one day unexpectedly 
favored him with an afternoon call, or, more correctly speaking, he favored Bet, 
who was caught unawares in the drawing-room to which he was shown. 

‘¢So you are the young woman who has made a vagabond of my son ?’’ he 
said, without prefix of any sort, as he stood and looked at her. 

‘*What son? I know so many young men who are vagabonds,”’ said Bet. 

‘¢T never had a son who was one till he had the misfortune to know you, 
ma’am,’’ said Mr. Yorke. 

‘*T am not ma’am yet,’’ said Bet, sweetly. 

‘¢ And the man’s a fool who gives you the title,’’ said Mr. Yorke, grimly, 
his harsh voice and rugged physiognomy looking strangely out of place in the 
room. 

Bet smiled. ' 

‘‘Perhaps you’re laughing at me, miss?’’ he said, drily; and Bet said, 
‘¢ No, she was only thinking of what a droll father-in-law he would have made.” 

His face changed suddenly from anger to the workings of a deep and un- 
controllable agitation. 

‘« Girl !’’ he said, and at the passion in his deep voice she started, ‘* you’ve 
plucked the heart out of the breast, the purpose out of the life of my first born, 
my best beloved son, and you’ve driven him out, God knows where, and I 
don’t know where ; and when he is coming back, perhaps God knows too, for ! 
don’t. Perhaps he’s dead, and if so, I hope my curse will light upon your 
marriage, and you and yours forever !’’ 

‘‘ He would not have wished that,’’ said Bet, below her breath, and pale 
as ashes. 

‘© No,’’ said his father, still in that stern, yet passionate way. ‘‘ He set 
you beyond everything, beyond his father, beyond his business, beyond every- 
thing upon earth. If he writes to anyone, he will write to you; if he dies he 
will send a message to you. And if you receive such a letter or such a message 
in the midst of your new-fangled pomp and splendor, I command you to send 
to me that I may know if my son be in the land of the dead or the living.”’ 

Bet’s head had sunk on her breast, and tears were falling on the locked 
hands that bore more than one of Mr. Newdegate’s gifts. 
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Tom Bonnor, entering rather quickly, stopped short at sight of his daugh- 


~ter’s abasement, and the figure of Nigel Yorke with one hand uplifted and 


pointed like a judgment at her shrinking shape. 

He groaned as he said, ‘‘ May I ask, sir, your business with me this 
afternoon ?”’ 

‘“‘T want news of my son, sir, and I thought I might get it from your 
daughter.”’ 

The two men faced each other with dislike written in every line of their 
faces. ‘Tom Bonnor, with his great stature and Norse features, his bright hair, 
fast becoming flecked with gray, his fearless blue eyes, that looked out bravely 
on the world, no matter how they blenched before the troubles in secret, looked 
a king beside the stubborn homeliness and rude dignity of Hammett’s father. 

‘¢ Your son, sir,’’ said Tom, ‘‘aspired too high when he aspired to my 
daughter. He was himself to blame, if, after coming to my house on the foot- 
ing of an invited guest, and behind my back, he receives the treatment that 
such back-stairs admirers must expect.’’ 

Nigel Yorke stood rigid, the blood surging slowly up to his forehead till it 
made a dull patch there of purplish red. 

‘¢ Uninvited'!’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘AZy son enters your house by the back 
stairs, . . . . and the honor is too great to aspire to your daughter. 
Yes, by heaven! The honor is too great for me, that I should see the son of an 
honest man allied to the daughter of a man whom I secretly know to be prac- 
tically bankrupt !’’ 

Bet lifted her head in terror, and saw her father recede a step, while a 
chill blight seemed to pass across his features, but in the same moment she 
heard a step behind her, and Hammett’s voice saying ‘‘ Father !’’ and in the 
great shock of joy and relief, his voice gave her, she cried out, ‘‘ Thank God !’’ 
as she ran to Tom. 

But he was erect and as. usual when she reached him, and said, 

*‘T will leave you, Elizabeth, to entertain the self-invited guests,’’ and 
turned and left the room without a glance at them, 

Bet stood alone, and Nigel stood looking at his son, haggard and travel- 
stained, with all the soul in him looking out of his sunken eyes, and those eyes 
fixed on her. 

‘*Forgive me, Bet,’’ he said, and went to her and took her hand and 
kissed it humbly. She looked up, and then he saw how real and true had been 
the suffering he had cost her, and he forgot his own (as I think every true man 
does when he sees the pain of the woman he loves), and he saw how the sob 
climbed in her throat as she said, ‘‘It is for you to forgive, Hammett, and once 
more I thank God that you have come back.’”’ 

‘«Come away,’’ said Nigel Yorke, sternly, ‘‘ the girl is fooling you again!’’ 

‘“*No,’’ said Bet, ‘‘but we are friends now to our death.’’ She kissed 
his hand, more humbly, I think, than he had kissed hers, and before he 
was aware of her intention. ‘Then she courtesied to his father, and turned 
from them both to one of the windows that overlooked the garden. 

Hammett stood where she had left him, his heart and eyes following her, 
but Nigel Yorke’s glance traveled slowly round the room, appraising the 
satin furniture and the pictures at the price they would fetch beneath the 
hammer. 

‘Taste, sir, taste?’’ he said, in a loud, discordant voice, for which his 
slighted fatherly love, his bitter disappointment mingled with his joy, may 
have accounted. 

‘‘Why, taste costs a man thousands a year, and damme, sir, taste makes 
many a man a bankrupt !’’ 

‘Which Mr. Bonnor never shall be,’’ said Hammett’s stern young voice ; 
but when Bet looked round she was alone. ; 
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CHAPTER XV. 


* Come back, turn back, my hireman chiel, 
Turn back and speak wi’ me; 

Ye’ve served me lang for the lady’s sake, 
Come back and get your fee.” 


In the week that elapsed between Hammett’s return and Bet’s marriage, 
an unexpected thing happened to Tom Bonnor. He received one morning a 
letter from his bankers to say that ten thousand pounds had been lodged to his 
credit by a relative whose name they were not at liberty to divulge, and they 
were requested to say that under no circumstances would the money be taken 
back again, and if he refused to accept it, the sum would, in due course of time, 
revert to the Crown. 

Tom Bonnor’s face flushed scarlet as he read, and he brought his fist down 
on the table heavily, muttering ‘‘ Yorke,’’ then flung the letter from him, and 
let it lie there all that day and the next, not thinking of it, yet listlessly con- 
scious of its presence there in every fibre of his body. 

On the third day he wrote to Mr. Yorke, and asked him if he had had any 
communication with his (Mr. Bonnor’s) bankers. 

Mr. Yorke replied with equal curtness. He did not know the names of 
Mr. Bonnor’s bankers; therefore could have no communication with them. 
He regretted the remarks he had made in the heat of anger, and desired to 
withdraw them. And he remained Mr. Bonnor’s most obedient servant, Nigel 
Yorke. 

Then Tom Bonnor drew a deep, long breath, as a man may who has not 
dared to breathe while his life hung in the balance, and he stretched out his 
hand for the letter that lay beneath others, and, as he read.it once more, his 
heart swelled and he thanked God. 

His wife found him sitting thus, and he drew her to his side and rested his 
head on that faithful breast as she stooped her head to kiss him. He never told 
her anything about business, and perhaps was wise, since if a woman will rejoice 
with her lord over good fortune, she is apt to twit him with incapacity when he 
meets ill luck. And so, Tom Bonnor, full as he was of happiness, only kissed 
her the more tenderly for his joy, and began to think of what he should bring 
her back when he went to town. 

‘‘T am so glad Hammett Yorke has come back,’’ said Mrs. Bonnor, as she 
sat down to her knitting by the open window, ‘‘it removes the only shadow 
there would have been on the wedding.”’ 

‘¢ You did very wrong, Mary,’’ he said, ‘‘ to let them come about the place 
as they did. I should blame the girls more if I were able to blame their mother 
less !”’ 

‘“*O! Tom,” she said, ‘‘ you know they were motherless, and they were all 
children together.”’ 

‘*But when they became young men and women, you should have spoken 
to me,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I can’t scold you to-day, Mary. Come out with me 
into the garden. There are some improvements I am thinking of making,”’ and 
so they went out by way of the conservatory together. 

Bet, having an important message for her mother, ventured to follow her 
to the study, but finding the two middle-aged love-birds, fled. She sat down 
in her father’s chair and gave way to thought. Happening to glance at the 
letters strewn about on the table, she read one half through before its purport 
struck her ; then she seized it, re-read the first part, and so to the end. 

‘¢ This is Hammett,’’ she said, aloud, and a great wave of pity and shame 
and love swept over her. What but the thought of her father’s imminent ruin, 
a subject upon which she did not dare to approach him, or communicate to het 
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mother, had paled her cheek during the past week? She knew that Nigel 
Yorke’s words had sped home, and that they were the truth; her father’s ashen 
face had testified to that as he turned and left the room. 

And Hammett must have heard those words, and by way of heaping coals 
of fire upon her head, he had somehow obtained this sum of money, and under 
the disguise of a ‘‘ relative’’ placed it at the disposal of her father. She did 
not need to read Nigel Yorke’s letter through to be sure he had not done it. 
Such an act was incompatible with his rigid Calvinistic nature, and if he had 
abetted his son’s deed it must have been through some sacrifice of time and 
future expectations that would reduce Hammett to be mere bondsman to his 
father. 

She started up with the longing upon her to see him, to make him confess 
the truth, to thank him on her bended knees, even while she told him the thing 
was impossible, and could not be. Some wild thought of breaking off her en- 
gagement with Mr. Newdegate, on her father’s account, crossed her mind, and 
then, like a true woman, she thought of her wedding gown and cake, of the 
town all agape to behold her bridal ; perhaps, too, some gentle thought of the 
man she had almost learned to love stayed her, and she got up from her father’s 
chair and went away, intent only on seeing Hammett as soon as possible. 

She had never written to him in her life, and now she did not know how to 
begin, so she wrote only: ‘‘I hope you will let me speak to you. I will be in 
the lane beneath People’s Well at five o’clock this afternoon. Bet.”’ 

She fastened it up, then wondered how she was to send it. Not a Yorke 
had set foot in the-garden since their father’s prohibition, and Hazel and Meg 
had been obliged to have recourse to love letters instead of interviews, an 
amusement that had long ago grown stale in the excitement of the approaching 
wedding. Perhaps Audrey could devise some means of conveying it to him, 
and Bet went in search of her. Alas, poor Audrey! millinery had driven author- 
ship clean out of her head, and she was surveying with ecstacy the bridesmaid’s 
dress laid out on her little bed. 

‘* Carrots,’’ said Bet, ‘‘ do you know where to find Hammett ?’’ 

Audrey pushed the dress away and looked at her sister with earnest, 
reproachful eyes. 

‘*O! Bet,’’ she said, ‘‘ you’re nearly married now—and you mus’n’t begin 
flirting again !’’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said Bet; ‘‘ can’t you answer a question? I want this letter 
taken to him a¢ once, and I want an answer to it, too.”’ 

‘Are you going to marry him instead of Mr. Newdegate ?’’ said Audrey, 
eyeing the 47//e¢ mistrustfully; ‘‘ because, if so, you ought to have made up your 
mind before.’’ 

Bet stamped her foot. 

‘«* Answer me directly,’’ she said ; ‘‘ where is he to be found ?”’ 

**At Yorxe’s Bridge,’’ said Audrey, ‘‘ where he sticks to business morning, 
noon and night. I’ve walked over two or three times to try and catch him 
coming out, but he is always at work, and I never see him.”’ 

‘‘Then I cannot send him this,’’ said Bet in a tone of such acute disap- 
pointment that Audrey’s heart was touched, and tying on her sun-bonnet, she 
took the 4//e¢ and announced her immediate departure to deliver it. 

‘* But supposing you meet father—or /zs father ?’’ said Bet, in some alarm. 
But Audrey had vanished, and a quarter of an hour later a funny little figure 
might have been seen wending its way between the two piles of buildings, shut 
in by great gates, that went by the name of Yorke’s Bridge. 

The ceaseless roar and whirr of machinery deafened her as she flew on, 
trusting to chance to find Hammett, and passing the open door of the engine- 
toom, she looked in, and saw him standing in the midst of the working, throb- 
bing mass of iron and steel. Audrey crept unobserved to his side. 
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Hammett saw her presently, and the scrap of white paper in her hand, and 
his face hardened as he took it and read it, with the thundering, throbbing 
pulses of the engines making vibrations in theair about them. Then he stepped 
down, and she followed him out into the light and air that seemed to be almost 
silent after the chamber they had left. 

‘«Say that I will be there,’’ he said slowly and unwittingly ; then, touched 
by something in the little face at the end of the sun-bonnet, he framed it in 
one hand and looked at her very kindly, 

‘Don’t grow up a flirt, little one,’’ he said, then turned back to his work, 
and Audrey sped off on the wings of the wind. 

At five o’clock that afternoon he saw turning the bend of the lane towards 
him, a charming figure in a white gown and muslin fichu knotted on the breast, 
a large white hat whose curling feathers enclosed her as with a nimbus, anda 
pair of white mittens on the little hands that displayed but one of the simplest 
gifts her lover had ever made her. 

Hammett moved at once to meet her, but he did not speak. His glance 
if sad, was indifferent, nor did the tears in the eyes she lifted to his, move him, 
he simply waited for her to explain her errand, and gave no help whatever. 

She crossed and uncrossed her slender fingers more than once before she said: 

‘¢Hammett, it is you who have sent my father ten thousand pounds, 
because you thought that what Mr. Yorke said was the truth.’’ 

‘You are speaking in riddles,’’ he said. ‘* How should a young trades 
man, a mere servant of his father, have ten thousand pounds to give away? 
And I am glad,’’ he spoke more slowly, and a curious expression crossed his 
features, ‘‘ that what my father said to Mr. Bonnor was not the truth.’”’ 

‘¢ How can I tell?’’ cried Bet. ‘* We know nothing of his affairs. But 
be they good or bad, he cannot take that ten thousand pounds, and he shall not.” 

Hammett shook back his shoulders as if the subject from being uninteresting, 
had become tiresome. 

‘You have taken a very foolish idea into your head,’’ he said, ‘‘and on 
thinking it over calmly, I am sure you will see how impossible it is. If I had 
the power, it is hardly likely I should have the desire to throw my heritage into 
the lap of a man who places me in the same category as his butcher and baker. 
But I am glad to have an opportunity of speaking to you once more. I want 
to tell you that I know I behaved like a coward and a fool—and worse, in 
going away as I did and hiding my whereabouts from everybody, but now! 
have come back to do my duty, and I will do it.’’ 

Bet stood looking at him, convinced to her inmost soul that he was deny- 
ing his own deed, but she did not know, probably she never would know, that 
he had sold himself as a good and chattel to his father for ten years, that he had 
placed it out of his power to marry or enjoy those best years of his life, and all 
that he might save from ruin the father of the girl who stood before him. 

‘I did not know there were such men in the world as you,’’ she said, 
‘and I hope some day I may be a better woman for having known you. And 
you will wish me good-bye ?”’ 

‘*Good-bye,”’ he said, and put out a cold hand that she took and held 
fast between both her own. 

Bet’s heart, full of grieving for him, could prompt her to offering no 
greater consolation, so timidly stretching her arm, and bowing the lofty uncov- 
ered head toward her, she stood om tiptoe and kissed his forehead. 

Cold as ice he submitted. Passion was dead in him, and no throb of love 
leaped at the touch of those tender lips. But that he might not use her dis 
courteously, he tock her hands and kissed them before he turned away and 


left her. 
’ » be Continued.) 
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‘“WITH SOUNDING BRASS.”’ 
ReEpoussE WorK AS PHILLIPA Dip It. 


BY MAX VANDER WEYDE. 


On New Year’s morning (I blush to confess it), I slept very late,—a bad 
beginning, you will say; but what can you expect of a man who is naturally 
lazy and rarely has a chance to be what he is? When I opened my eyes with 
the drowsy, delicious sense of having nothing to hurry me, I heard Phillipa 
singing a cute little waltz song from ‘‘ Falka,’’ and I knew she had begun the 
New Year by getting up bright and early. 

‘‘ Phillipa is going to receive to-day,’’ I reflected, and I felt a thrill of 
keenest pleasure in thinking how I could lie on the couch up-stairs and smoke 
while my wife and Jack’s sweetheart, and some other girls, did the hospitable 
down in the parlor. Then I turned over, and my eyes fell on an unfamiliar 
object standing by the bed. 

‘Hello! What's this?’’ I exclaimed. 

Surprise had knocked all of the sleep out of me, and I sat up to examine 
a beautiful brass smoking service, on which lay a card with a New Year’s mes- 
sage from my wife. The service consisted of a brass tripod made of three rods 
resting on little knob feet, and upholding a round tray of sheet brass. This 
tray was beautifully ornamented with a border of quaint arabesques, surrounding 
a design that showed a pretty frolic of cupids. On this tray, which was slightly 
in relief, stood a smaller one, square in shape but similarly wrought, for holding 
cigars; a pretty, barrel-shaped match-box, an ash-receiver and a case for cigar- 
ettes. All of these were ornamented with cupids, ‘‘ in repoussé,’’ as my wife 
told me afterwards, which means that the figures were beaten out of the metal, 
or ‘‘ raised up.”’ 

I was examining this handsome gift with much gratification when the door 
opened softly and Phillipa peeped in. 

‘«Are you awake, Roger ?’’ she asked discreetly. 

‘‘Never wider. My dear ’? T began. 

She came in smiling. 

‘‘A happy New Year, Roger! Well, how do you like it?” 

‘It is beautiful,’’ I said, punctuating my praises with such osculation as 
is permitted to a fond husband. 

‘*T am glad you think so,”’ she answered radiantly. ‘‘ I made it myself.’’ 

*¢Phillipa!’’ I said solemnly, ‘‘ don’t make a fool of your husband on 
New Year’s Day. You can do many things—wonderful things, I admit ; but 
don’t set up to run a brass foundry. If you want to fib, my love, say some- 
thing plausible.’’ 

‘* Now, Roger, that’s real mean,’’ she pouted. ‘‘I didn’t roll the brass, 
of course, or make those rods or rivet them together or wire these trays; but I 
did put all of these cupids on, and it’s my idea.’’ 

I never really doubted her. If she had insisted that she had done the 
whole thing, it was in me to believe her. 

‘« How in the world did you do it? I asked. 

‘Qh, it is very easy,’’ she said airily. ‘‘I learned how at the Decorative 
Art School. I’ll tell you about it if you will only hurry up and come down-stairs. 
There won’t be anybody to call this morning, Roger. It’s snowing very hard 
and the drive is knee-deep with drifts.’’ 

““Then what are you all dressed up for?’’ I queried, surveying Phillipa’s 
pretty figure with satisfaction. She looked very well in a shimmering gray 
dress, that trailed behind her in soft folds, and was flecked all over with 
swan’s-down. She looked like an impersonation of the sky and snow without. 
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‘Oh, some one might come, you know,”’ she said. ‘If it stops snowing 
there will be lots of people here this afternoon ; but we shall probably have the 
morning to ourselves ; and, if you hurry up, Roger,’’ she added, ‘‘ you’ll have 
company to breakfast.’’ 

She flitted out with this promise, and I followed as quickly as my toilette 
would permit. I breakfasted like an oriental with four houris to wait upon me, 
for Phillipa had all the girls in the dining-room, and pretty Miss Graham poured 
out my coffee, with a smile that would have enthralled any man but the husband 
of Phillipa. 

‘Mrs. B. has a surprise for you,’’ said she of the blonde bangs who was 
Jack’s sweetheart, and loved a secret too well to keep it. ‘‘ Don’t tarry too 
long at the coffee cup.”’ 

“I’m through!’’ I said, springing up. ‘‘ Phillipa, my love, break it to 
me gently.’’ 

“Come into the parlor,’’ said Miss Graham leading the way and sweeping 
back the portiére. 

The fire-place with its cavernous chimney stood right opposite the door, 
and, as we entered, there was a ruddy glory lighting up the room and glancing 
brightly on an entirely new set of brasses. ‘These same brasses had been my 
ambition ever since we had gone to housekeeping, but a fine fender cost a hun- 
dred dollars and my wife had frowned down such extravagance. 

‘* Phillipa ?’’? I cried in ecstacy. ‘‘ Have you struck a brass mine ?”’ 

‘«These brasses are yours,’’ she said demurely. ‘‘I made them myself, all 
except the andirons, the poker and tongs.’’ 

‘*What!’’ Icried, ‘‘these brass tiles, this coal bucket and fender and 
wood box and bellows ?’’ 

‘* Yea, verily,’’ she said laughing. ‘I had a mind to make a brass hearth, 
but thought that would be too much of a good thing. You see you can make 
anything you want out of brass.’’ 

‘*So it seems,’’ I averred. ‘‘ But how ?’’ 

‘« That’s what I'd like to know,’’ said Amy Stoddard, putting up her little 
slippered foot to toast on the fender. - 

‘«Mrs. B. said she’d tell us how,’’ said MissGraham. ‘‘ There is no better 
time than the present. It is snowing like Greenland; there will be nobody 
here, and we might as well turn the morning to profit.”’ 

‘* You are in for it, Phillipa,’’ said Miss Bernard, who was Jack’s girl, and 
a prospective member of the family. 

My wife sent Bridget up-stairs for some things. We adjourned to the 
library, and presently there was spread out on the table a maple plank, two feet 
wide and about one inch thick, some pieces of sheet brass, and a small box of 
tools, including a mallet and five little steel implements, the cost of which was 
altogether not as much as two dollars, so Phillipa informed us. 

‘¢ These are all the tools necessary for the simpler kind of work,’’ said 
Phillipa, showing us the implements, which looked very much like large nails. 
On examining them we found two that were filed down to a fine edge, one 
straight and one curved. These were used for hammering in the lines. The 
other three were ‘‘ background’”’ tools, with wrought ends, to make different 
kinds of impressions, one punctured, one smooth, and one diamond cut. 

‘Of course I do only the simplest sort of repoussé work,’’ Phillipa 
explained. ‘‘ There are two branches of it: hammered or light brass, and 
chasing or heavy brass. Chasing is the more difficult, and is the real art of 
metal working, but the hammered brass can be done by anybody who can drive 
tacks. If you will examine my fender, for instance, you will find that the work 
on it is very crude. It would never do to put on placques or panels or fine metal 
dishes of any sort. It occupies the same position to heavy brass-work or chasing 
as outline drawing does to fine crayon or pastel. You see that those cupids 
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are merely indicated. They are raised alittle from the background, but their 
whole bodies are on the flat ; there are no features brought out more than others.’’ 

‘¢ T see,’’ said Amy Stoddard, ‘‘ but all the same it is very effective.”’ 

‘Qh, yes,’’ said Phillipa. ‘* It does very well for fenders and coal buckets 
and that sort of thing, but it isn’t the sort of work you’d want to hang up on the 
wall. This is done merely upon the surface of the metal. The real repoussé or 
chasing is done by hammering in a design from the back and then working it 
up on the surface with chasing tools, which are very different from these.’’ 

«But I can’t understand how you begin,’”’ interposed Miss Bernard. ‘It 
looks so mysterious to me.’’ 

‘‘ Well,’’ Phillipa explained, “ first you get a board the size of the article 
you want to make. I had this plank for my fender, which was hammered in 
one long strip. I afterwards took it to a tinsmith and had it bent and wired 
into that square shape, and had those brass knobs soldered on for feet.’’ 

‘Did it cost much ?’’ was Miss Graham’s thrifty question. 

“Oh, no! Very little. The tinsmith charged me a dollar. The brass 
cost two. It was a pretty large piece you see. I can get a sheet about two feet 
square for thirty-five cents. 

‘‘You don’t mean to tell me, Phillipa,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ that that fender 
only cost you three dollars ! ”’ 

‘‘ Four, counting the brass knobs for the feet,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ and it’sa 
very good fender. It is what you call low brass which is the ordinary yellow 
kind. High brass costs more, but I don’t care for it. It has a decidedly 
reddish cast, between this yellow and copper color. These brasses are all 
lacquered, so they will not tarnish and do not need to be polished. I did that 
myself. You can buya lacquer at the hardware store, and put it on with a brush.”’ 

‘*But you haven’t told us how you do your hammering,’’ I interposed. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Phillipa, going back again, ‘‘ you get your brass first. It is 
graded backwards, No. 30 being softer than No. 28. Either 28 or 30 will do 
fora beginner. It is best to get soft brass to learn upon, for, although the 
harder grades will give a higher and handsomer relief, they are correspondingly 
difficult to hammer. Suppose you want to make a tray of No. 28 brass. You 
take the sheet and lay it flatly on the board and secure it by means of a number 
of wooden buttons fastened by screws closely around the edge. Some persons 
merely tack the metal closely to the board, but -the wooden buttons are better 
because they allow the metal to expand more freely under the hammer.”’ 

**Do you just begin to hammer then?’’ asked Amy Stoddard. ‘What 
do you do if you hit in the wrong place ?’”’ 

**You must be careful not to,’’ said Phillipa, smiling. ‘‘ But one is not 
apt to make mistakes. Expert artists can scratch their designs on the metal 
surface, but I have to trace mine. I take a piece of impression paper and lay 
it face downward on the brass; then I take my design and lay it over the 
Impression-paper. The figures are transferred by going over the lines with a 
blunt-pointed pencil or instrument, bearing heavily enough to carry the impres- 
sion through but not to scratch.” 

‘‘ Where do you get your designs?’’ asked Miss Graham. 

“*Qh, I pick them up anywhere. I use some that are printed in magazines, 
or embroidery designs, or I take them off crétonne or wall-paper. That is 
merely for economy, though; of course you can buy any kind of designs you 
want. They can be used a great many times, but if they are to be kept, it is 
best to trace them in ink on tracing linen which will not tear and is easier 
handled. In putting on the design you must have it in the centre of the brass 
and secure it firmly so that it cannot slip when you are tracing. If you care to 
go toa slight expense, you can buy a tracing-wheel which is of some assistance 
M copying designs, but should not be used on brass.’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ I said, ‘* you have your design on the brass ; now what do you do ?”’ 
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‘‘If the des.gn is distinct, take the straight lining tool and begin to ham. 
mer in the lines as traced on the brass, leaving a space about the width of the 
tool between each indentation. This is the first pounding. For all curves as 


in the nose, mouth, eyes, and the wavy lines of the hair, you use the curved ° 


lining tool, and you must be careful to follow the traced lines exactly, as a very 
slight deviation makes a notable difference, especially in a face where the 
expression may be marred by a trifling slip. The indentations should be forci- 
ble, but you must be careful not to drive your tool through the metal. When 
you have gone over all the lines, leaving the spaces as designated, you wash the 
brass with turpentine and take off all the tracing lines. Then you are ready 
for a second pounding.”’ 

‘*I think I should feel likea blacksmith,’’ said Miss Bernard, taking up the 
mallet and striking one of the bits of brass. ‘‘ Mercy! what a noise it makes.” 

‘*It zs rather noisy,’’ Phillipa admitted. ‘‘ You want to get off somewhere 
by yourself. I went up in the attic. 

“Is the agony prolonged ?’’ Iasked. ‘‘How many days did it take you 
to do this fender ?’’ 

‘*About three,’’ said Phillipa thoughtfully. ‘‘I did that cigar tray of 
yours in a single morning. There is not so very much work. After you have 
pounded in the disconnected lines you only have to go over them once and join 
them with a straight lining tool. When ydu do this, it is well to have the 
design alongside of-you, so that you may not make the mistake of joining. lines 
not intended to be conne@ted. If the pattern is not distinct after this second 
pounding, you must go over it till it becomes so, but two poundings are gener- 
ally- sufficient tostamp the design. The lines ought to be flowing and contin- 
uous when finished. In lining, you work from the centre of the design outward, 
but in putting in the background you work from the outer edge toward the 
centre. It is very important to make this distinction as the height of the relief 
and general success of the design depends mainly on the manner in which the 
background is put in.”’ 

‘* Backgrounds are always a trouble,’’ said Miss Graham who had tried her 
hand at oil painting. 

‘It is not so troublesome,’’ said Phillipa, ‘‘ but it is rather nice work. 
You can make any sort of a background which you prefer. The indentations 
may be fine or coarse, close or far apart. A fine background is best for delicate 
designs of any kind. It throws them into stronger relief.’’ 

‘‘What is this?’’ I asked, picking up a fine steel tool with a wooden 
handle. ‘‘ Does this come in the box ?’”’ 

‘*No; that is a burnisher. That is an extra tool. I have another—a 
punch used to make rings in an ornamental border. The burnisher is used to 
correct from the under side of the metal any faulty curves in a face, or to 
accentuate any outline desired.’’ 

‘¢ When you get the background in, is it all done?’’ asked Amy. 


‘‘Not quite. The brass must be polished. This isvery easy. You rub the 


surface with lemon, and then give the metal a quick bath in hot suds of white 
castile soap, dry it with soft flannel, and polish with bicycle paste. This last 
is put on with a bit of soft flannel, and the surface is polished with the same 
material after the paste has beeri wiped off. If the brass is stained or scratched 
it can be polished with rotten-stone and sweet oil. A very pretty variation of 
the usual background is made by rubbing on a mixture of lampblack, turpen- 
tine,,and Damar varnish. This is put on each indentation of the background 
with a paint brush. When it is dry, you polish the main surface of the back- 
ground with turpentine andaflannel rag. This leaves the black only in the deepest 
depressions of the background, and throws out the design wonderfully. 
Brass is discolored -by applying a paste of turpentine and black lead ad/ ovef 
the design, and rubbing with a medium hard brush when it is a/most dry. Of 
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course these are ornamental touches. Your work is quite complete without 
them. I have left my backgrounds in the natural state, you see.’’ 

‘‘ That is all you do, then ?’’ I inquired. 

‘Yes; the tinsmith does the rest. You can have your brass made up into 
anything you like. That coal bucket is in two pieces, put together with gored 
seams at the sides. I bought the handle; that is a solid piece of brass, you 
sce. These tiles are square designs, faced on fire-bricks, and these “ 

‘Mrs. B.,’’ cried Amy Stoddard, ‘‘ there comes a carriage !”’ 

There was a grand scamper for the parlor. I had a quiet laugh to myself 
as I sat serenely in my easy chair, peeping through the curtained doorway, and 
saw Phillipa with her three protegées receiving two intrepid youths as though 
they had been doing the ornamental all morning. 

‘‘Women are queer critters,’ I observed, taking up a note-book that 
belonged to my wife. It had been brought down with the beaten brass tools, 
and contained ‘‘ Notes of a Lecture on Brass Chasing, by Mr. G. Taggerty Wood.”’ 

The most meagre facts were jotted down by Phillipa opposite this marginal 
note: ‘‘ For tools, send to Baltimore. Cost, $3. Placques, etc., prepared for 
chasing at from $1 to $2.50.”’ 


I will give below a résumé of Phillipa’s notes :— 


“ Repoussé on hard metal hammered from the back. This process used for silver ware, 
also for German silver and common metals. Four kinds of tools: Lining, cutting, matting and 
fancy tools. Lining tools used for outlines and large veins of leaves; cutters for small veins; 
matters for making indentations or depressions and on the background next to the outlines of the 
design ; fancy tools are for purely ornamental work. Any article for chasing can be bought of 
LLG. N with any desired design hammered in ready for chasing. The silversmith’s pro- 
cess of doing this is secret, but those who wish to put in their own designs, do so by covering a 
heavy piece of wood with pitch or jeweler’s cement. The sheet of metal is’ laid upon this 
while it is warm, with the face down. The design is traced as for hammered brass and pounded 
down with a matting tool as deeply as possible. When this is done, take the design away from 
the cement and fasten it on a new bed face upward. The chasing is then done on the surface 
with the tools. Practice is the only means of success. Beginners cannot do this work without 
special instruction ; but hammered brass is very easy.” 


I was sitting with this book in my hand when a playful box on the ears 
aroused me. 

‘““The idea!’’ cried Phillipa. ‘‘ You are reading my private papers.’’ 

“Are they gone?’’ asked witha yawn. I had been half asleep and couldn’t 
tell what had become of the gloved young dudes who were flirting in the parlor. 

‘Yes; they are gone,’’ said Phillipa, with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ But we shall 
have to stay in the parlor now, Roger. And, Roger, if you want anything to 
eat, Bridget will take it up-stairs. _We’re not going to have any regular luncheon 
to-day.”’ ; 

‘‘Humph!”’ I said. ‘I suppose that means I am to keep out of the way.”’ 

‘*Now, Roger, you know 7 

** All right!’’ I said, cheerfully. ‘I’d much rather anyhow. I’m going 
up to try the new service.”’ 

I went up then and lounged away the afternoon. When Bridget brought 
up some paté and chicken salad on a beaten brass tray, I confess that I began 
to wonder where the metal mania would end; but a year has slipped by and we 
are not yet running a foundry, so I am very well satisfied. 


Note.—Among articles to be made of hammered or light brass, we would 
mention screens, faces for fireplaces, jardiniéres and flower pots, picture frames, 
broom-holders, umbrella stands, ice pails, bonbon and cigar boxes. We shall 
be pleased to furnish to anyone the names of parties who supply repoussé tools, 
the address of the person referred to as preparing placques for chasing and all 


necessary information about the purchase of materials. EDITOR. 
Vor. CXII.—13. 
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“SEVEN TIMES TWO.” 


BY M. A. B. 


‘«Come help me choose a valentine, Cousin Alice.”’ 

‘¢For whom, Jack?”’ ' 

‘For my sweetheart of course.’’ 

‘* Look at the hour, child,’’ and the young lady held upa pretty timepiece 
from her chatelaine. ‘‘It is nearly five, and I must be dressed for dinner at 
six. Dear me, how the wind blows.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, so I should judge from your bangs,’’ commented the youth, smilingly, 
‘‘but come on, come on! Here we are at Styles & Wileys’ and it will not take 
many minutes.’’ 

‘‘Qpen the door then, but there !’’ said the young lady, as she stepped 
quickly inside, ‘‘ be quick, we are putting the whole store in a flutter.”’ 

‘“‘Your beauty, not the breeze, a papier mache,’ said Jack, with a grin. 
‘Now, here is the very thing. Valentines, Mr. Wiley,’’ he replied to the look 
of inquiry from a gentleman behind the counter. 

‘* Yes, sir; certainly—I think our stock is remarkably handsome this year, 
beautiful new designs, executed in the best style. I believe ours are pronounced 
the prettiest in the city. Let me show you—these are not the Oh here 
they are, very handsome lot, indeed, opened only a few moments ago,’’ and 
so the voluble gentleman proceeded to show, and praise his goods, while Jack 
Marshall and Miss Thornton reviewed and criticised, and joked and laughed, 
selected and rejected, after the manner of hard-hearted shoppers. 

‘¢ How is that one ?’’ 

‘*Too loud.’’ 

“And that ?”’ 

‘*Too soft.”’ 

“*And that?’ 

‘*Too intense.’’ 

‘Well, that ? ; 

Miss Thornton laughed and shook her head. 

‘‘Well, then, I give it up,’’ said Jack, throwing down his last selection and 
pocketing his hands ; ‘‘ let me be critic awhile.’’ 

‘¢ Welk, hold my muff then,’’ said Miss Thornton, smiling, ‘‘ while I tie my 
bonnet tighter.”’ 

‘* Here, I'll go one more,’’ said the young fellow, ‘‘ now, what can you say 
to that ?”’ 

‘* Passion flowers and Jacqueminots, and full blown at that,’’ said Miss 
Thornton, with a disapproving shake of her pretty head. ‘‘Hand me the box, 
dear, and sit down. What ever did that wretched old Saint Valentine get to be 
such a sinner for as to fall in love, putting notions in boys’ heads.”’ 

“‘Is that what it means?’’ in a tone of surprise, ‘‘I thought it was some- 
thing about the birds mat 9 

*¢ Oh, no; but here, hold my pocketbook. Mr. Wiley, please hand me those 
with the satin ribbon.’’ And the prettiest pair of blue eyes in the city were 
for a few moments absorbed in demonstrated affection, in pink, and blue and 
white; in love knots, wreaths and figures. At length she drew out a dainty 
bunch of white clover, on whose four-leaved stem a stray beam of sunshine 
lighted a ‘‘Gluck Auf.’’ ‘‘ Suggestive enough ?’’ asked Miss Thornton, look- 
ing up inquiringly. 

The youth shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

‘‘ Well, ‘4s; you can scarcely find fault with this, Jack, ‘Seven times Two,’ 
and his cousin held up, as if not afraid to have her selection criticised, a beauti- 
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fully executed illustration of Jean Ingelow’s daintiest poem. A fresh morning 
sunshine, in which crocus and lily were opening their soft dewy leaves, and 
pausing in a half-opened gateway a graceful young girl, with an expression, 
half dream-like, half expectation, was ‘‘ waiting for her story.”’ 


“T wait for my story. 
The birds can not sing it.” 


read Miss Thornton from the poem below, ‘‘here, my dear, I think this will 
suit your dainty little maiden. It is the only valentine I ever saw that I should 
feel complimented to receive ; indeed I feel quite inclined to send it to myself,’”’ 
she continued, again drawing the card from its case. ‘‘ Will you take this, Jack ?”’ 

“Will I? Yes, when I go back to pinafores,’’ replied the youth with a 
laugh, ‘‘ I had no idea you were so juvenile, Cousin Alice. Put up the ‘ Passion 
Flowers’ for me, Mr. Wiley,’’ he added, turning to the salesman. 

‘Will you have the other one, miss? Entirely new design, miss—Yes, sir ; 
one fifty.”’ . 

‘«'Take it,’’ said the young man with a laugh, as they stood waiting for 
‘“‘Cash’s’’ return, seeing that his cousin had again picked up the card. ‘‘’Take 
it and imagine Dr. Gordon’s compliments attached.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said Miss Thornton, dropping the card again. ‘‘I wait for the 
day when true hearts shall discover, though it does begin to look as if mine had 
fallen among thieves, doesn’t it? Twenty-two, and he has not come yet—but 
allons, there is your package ; you know Uncle Charles’s soup and temper 
exchange temperature when his dinner is kept waiting.’’ 

The door closed upon the couple, as a gentleman, who had _ been selecting 
books at a distant counter, crossed to where they had just stood, and apparently 
renewed a conversation, interrupted by their entrance, with the head salesman. 

‘‘The smaller list to the Mount Vernon Hotel,’’ he concluded, ‘‘and the 
other, as I told you, to Los Angelos, and be sure to make no mistake. I leave 
the city in the morning.”’ 

‘* Very well, sir. Nothing else this evening? _ 

‘No, I think not. Ah !”’ he added as if the thought had just come to him. 
“Yes, you may sell me one of these little things to keep my memory green of 
my last day in your city. This will answer—No, not necessary, ‘‘he replied to 
the clerk’s offer to tie 1t with the book, ‘I will put it in my pocket.’’ 

‘You have left your handkerchief, sir,’’ and ‘‘ Cash’’ handed him a cambric 
square which he took without observing, being at that moment engrossed with 
buttoning his overcoat, holding his hat, and facing the wind. A few seconds 
later he discovered it to be the property of one Alice P. Thornton, a fact which 
one corner of it asserted, in a very dainty embroidery. 

__ “Ah, the girl with the eyes, and without the valentine,’’ he commented 
with a smile, ‘‘eh bien.’’ 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Mrs. Persico’s handsome rooms were more than filled—they were always 
filled on reception evening—but this being an especial occasion, they were over- 
flowing, or would have been but that she always understood how to distribute 
her surplus without giving to any the impression or sensation of a ‘ crowd.’’ 
Her reputation for giving the most enjoyable entertainments of her circle was 
not undeserved. That her exertion, however, was equal to her success, might 
not have been the unmerited criticism of the envious, who could find no other 
rough thread in her smooth web to pick at. 

The evening was so far advanced that the hostess was off receiving duty, 
so that ‘Mr. Trencham”’ had been announced, and was offering his hand 
before she had observed his entrance. It was with characteristic empressement 
that she gave both her own, with a warm grasp, as she exclaimed :— 
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‘¢ My dear Charley! What a delightful surprise! Where have you come 

from ?”’ 
‘Directly from the hands of my chaperone, Mrs. General Peck,’’ said the 

young man, smilingly, ‘‘ indirectly, from more places than I could tell you.”’ 

‘* But I thought you were in Los Angelos,’’ continued Mrs. Persico, as she 
took his arm and led him to a sofa. ‘‘ Sit down and let me assure myself that 
I am dealing with flesh and blood.”’ 

‘¢Proof No. 1. Spirits do not flatter or make compliments. Give mea 
test question.’’ 

‘*No; Ihave too much curiosity to know what has brought you to Baltimore 
this winter, to waste time cultivating your taste for pretty speeches.”’ 

‘¢ To be brief, then,’’ said Mr. Trencham, smiling, ‘‘a little business, a 
little ennui, and a small amount of curiosity to see if Baltimore could be com. 
fortable without me.”’ 

‘In view of your wretchedness away from her,’’ said his friend. ‘Alas! 
I never saw you looking better; but, apropos of comfort, how will that pose 
answer for the article?’’ indicating by a movement of her fan a figure in the 
bay-window, screened from general view by a half-drawn portieére. 

‘* Not my idea, at all.’’ 

‘‘What?’’ said Mrs. Persico, in surprise. ‘‘ Why, there isn’t a sharp 
element in the figure—her posture is perfect.”’ 

‘‘T am not finding fault,’’ said Mr. Trencham, smiling. ‘I only refuse 
to admit that she suggests comfort.’’ 

‘* You are being a very brave person ; the young lady is universally admired 
for her grace of figure, and is the prettiest girl in Virginia.’’ 

‘Far be it from me to deny the charge,’’ said Trencham. ‘‘ Remember 
I am getting only a side view.”’ 

‘*And the indications are ?’’ said Mrs. Persico, inquiringly. 

‘* Tingling nerves, tired slippers, and drowsy eyes.”’ 

‘‘Which shows that in a month longer you would have forgotten your 
social alphabet,’’ said Mrs. Persico, half indignantly. ‘‘ Think of having sug- 
gested to a hostess that a guest looks fatigued, which reminds me that I must 
put myself in circulation,’’ she added, rising. ‘‘ Give me your arm, and I will 
return good for evil, and give you a pleasant half-hour.’’ 

**T doubt the genuineness of your offer,’’ said Mr. Trencham, as they 
were crossing the room. ‘‘ These fixed stars are doubtful ‘ goods’ in a ball- 
room ; why not drop me with that little girl in pink, in the doorway ?”’ 

But they had reached the bay-window, and Mrs. Persico was drawing back 
the drapery. 

«« Alice, allow me to introduce my friend, Mr. Trencham ; and, Mr. Steyne,” 
addressing the gentleman, who rose from the sofa as she spoke ; ‘‘ let me escort 
you to the music-room; they are looking for you. I beg pardon, Mr. 
Trencham,’’ she added, laughingly, ‘“‘I forgot to mention that you are com- 
mitted to the kind offices of Miss Alice Thornton, of ‘Leeds.’’’ Then 
chatting gayly with her escort, she moved away, leaving her abrupt introduction 
to solve itself. 

Miss Thornton swept her flowing soft blue waves of moiré back from the 
sofa, as she said, in a pleasant voice, ‘‘ Will you be induced to cast anchor in 
this cozy little harbor, Mr. Trencham? Mrs. Persico cannot be trusted to pilot 
one on a very long voyage, and threading one’s own way through these waters 
at high tide is an undertaking which t>xes patience.”’ 

“‘Thank you; you are setting a premium upon cowardice, but I gladly 
accept the tempting invitation,’’ repiied the young man, taking the proffered’ 





seat, and restoring a tiny square of lace which had fallen as she made room for 
him. 


“¢ You are but just arrived?’’ said Miss Thornton, interrogatively. 
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‘« Five minutes ago,’’ he replied. ‘‘I ventured to avail myself of Mrs. 
Persico’s standing invitation, and appear unbidden at her New Year reception.”’ 

«* You are a Washingtonian, then ?”’ 

«« My home has been in Los Angelos since February last.’’ 

‘« Youare paying it a poorcompliment to leave during its pleasantest season.’’ 

‘‘A little homesickness turned the scale, and perhaps forebodings of Mrs. 
Persico’s ball.”’ 

‘‘ Your good genius should have whispered one train sooner,’’ said Miss 
Thornton. ‘‘ The eleventh hour comes recommended for labor, but not for a 
ball.”’ 

‘‘ When I compare positions with the earlier birds, I conclude my good 
fairy was at my elbow,’’ said Trencham, gallantly. 

‘‘Thank you. She is prompting me now to invite you to have refresh- 
ments.”’ 

‘‘ Ignore her voice for at least a half-hour.”’ 

‘With pleasure,’’ said Miss Thornton, ‘‘if you promise to protect me 
against the accusation of neglect.’’ 

And so the pair drifted into an exchange, first of common-places, then of 
what might have been styled zdeas, if they had not been expressed in a ball- 
room, and Mr. Trencham, if- he made mental notes, must have recorded the 
fact that his hostess understood how to assort her threads. 

‘‘Why a society woman’s mind does not speedily become hopeless chaos, 
taxes my powers to understand,”’ said the young man at length, as they were 
both watching the successful result of Mrs. Persico’s skillful manceuvres in 
behalf of a wall-flower. 

‘« Perhaps for the same reason that a man is able to keep As head,’’ said 
Miss Thornton. 

‘* Well, he doesn’t make up the lists, you know; he has only to pay the 
bills and smile a welcome. Mr. Persico, for instance. 

‘‘ Not the typical society man,”’ replied the young lady ; ‘‘ he has gotten 
to slippers and ease ; to library seclusion and comfort. Select one from the 
‘madding crowd—the young blade who is passing at this moment, for instance.’ ’’ 

‘In what is his condition more distressing than that of our hostess ?’’ 
asked Trencham witha smile. 

‘‘Ignorance or willfulness, which?’’ said Miss Thornton. ‘‘ Enumerate 
the calls that young man has made to-day. The young women on whom he is 
under obligation to invest theatre tickets: then those for the opera ; the friends 
in town on whom he is expected to call ; the set which he has cultivated up to 
the driving point ; those with whom he has advanced as far as the bouquet ; 
the various grades of bouquet tenderness; to say nothing of that smaller but 
most embarrassing number of all, on each one of which he is pledged to spend 
at least two of his valuable evenings every week. I might add és _ 

_ “But I beg you will zof,’’ interrupted the young man smiling and raising 
his hand. ‘I am already involved in hopeless calculation, and ready to yield 
the point that Iam not a society man, and unacquainted with the subject. A 
mild suggestion which I might make, I shall withhold, and let it represent the 
ey force, which would have vanquished you had it been brought into the 

eld. 

‘To let me have it; I feel sure you are experienced, and therefore authority 
on the subject.’’ 

‘<Indeed, no; I assure you I was a social failure.’’ 

‘*So you have left the field ?”’ 

‘‘I find grape culture in Los Angelos more profitable. This relapse to 
the ‘flesh-pots of Egypt’ is only to last ten days,’’ said Trencham, as he made 
_ comment on the shapely hand and graceful poise of the young lady’s 

ead. 
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‘¢T am myself outside the charmed circle, except periodically,’’ said Miss 
Thornton. ‘* When the movement becomes too rapid, and I find myself tend- 
ing toward the centre of the whirlpool, I get myself recalled, and votla ‘out! 
When I return I begin anew.”’ 

‘‘Has Miss Thornton invited you to refreshment, Charley ?’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Persico’s voice, as she drew back the portiére. 

‘« Indeed, I have.’’ 

‘* And I have accepted, 
arose. 

‘*And I,’’ said Mrs. Persico, ‘‘ have pledged my word that Captain Welker 
shall have a waltz. So I am afraid you must moralize on neglected opportu- 
nities, unless you accept me as substitute.”’ 

‘* There is no possibility of a disengaged set, Miss Thornton ?’’ said 
Trencham, inquiringly, as he yielded the young lady to Captain Welker’s 
care. 

‘*No; I believe my card is quite full,’’ replied the young lady. 

‘¢ Come, my dear; hostesses never wait ; come, let me offer you chocolate 
and counsel, both of the best, and warn you against leaving the city, now that 
you are here, before the arrival of Lent forces you to piety and prosiness; then 
you may find distraction from introspection in a railroad journey. How long 
have you come to stay ?”’ 

‘* At the will of the wind.”’ 

“Well, that rarely sets from one quarter longer than forty-eight 
hours, and I must have you here for my high tea; so do change your mind 
before it shifts. Why we// these wretched men stick together so at the door- 
posts ?”’ 


replied Mr. Trencham, offering his arm as they 
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CHAPTER II. 


January had said good-bye with very good manners indeed. It had 
allowed all young folks their due amount of exercise, had painted the girls’ 
cheeks, brightened their eyes, and occasionally taken its own way with a bit of 
bouffante drapery. On the whole, it had been a remarkably well-behaved Jan- 
uary, and most thankful did Mr. Trencham feel for the many sunny days on 
which he had had the pleasure of escorting Miss Thornton on long rides or 
drives in the park. His departure had been postponed from week to week; 
first the detention was due to some legal business, then to adjusting a large land 
sale with a party in Philadelphia, then ‘‘ important letters,’’ which were expected 
daily, must be waited for ; and so, February was come and still Mr. Trencham 
kept his rooms at the Mount Vernon, gave interesting accounts of Los Angelos 
to his male friends, and made vigorous efforts to persuade himself that his visits 
to Mrs. Persico’s were without significance. At the moment of his introduction 
he had recognized Miss Thornton for the young lady whom he had seen at 
Styles & Wiley’s, on the evening before his departure for Los Angelos, and to 
whom he had mailed the valentine which he had seen her admire, having con- 
cluded that it would not be a matter of impertinence, as he would never see her. 
Then, by her escort, he knew that she was a guest of his friend, Judge Marshall, 
and if she shoudd find that he had sent it, no matter. That he should call 
upon her after the ball, was, of course, due, and a little attention—well, she was 
his friend’s guest. One call, of course, required another ; and so—and so— 
well, we can all guess how these things happen, and Mr. Trencham was vaguely 
conjecturing on the subject himself; but the condition of uncertainty was 
very delightful, and so he postponed the analysis, and continued to call at 
Mrs. Persico’s, and after each visit determined to ‘‘ leave for California next 
week.”’ 

* * % * ** * * * 2 2 x Nx * # 
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The curtains of the Persico mansion were snugly drawn, a raw east wind 
and a heavy, steady rain made even the most fashionable of streets look its 
gloomiest ; but in Mrs. Persico’s drawing-room comfort was independent of 
weather. 

‘‘ No one in this evening, Alice,’’ and Mrs. Perisco dropped the tongs back 
into their brass holder and, as she reseated herself in her luxurious arm chair, 
picked up a book from the table, ‘‘ and I shall be allowed to finish this wretched 
‘June,’ which I have been reading for a month ; now do not speak to me, even 
about yourself.”’ 

‘Very well.’’ And Miss Thornton gave her own book the pleasure of 
holding one of her pretty fingers between its leaves, while she turned her atten- 
tion to the grate of bright coals, and the reflections they invited. 

A half-hour later and her companion exclaimed, ‘‘ Good! Iam off duty,’’ 
taking out her watch ; ‘‘ and it is only nine, but the rain is coming down in sheets, 
and even Arthur ‘Trencham will not venture out in it,’’ she said, with a laugh, 
‘so I shall use what Richard Grant White calls ‘ vulgar parlance,’ and ask to be 
allowed to retire. Good evening. Ring the bell when you goup,”’ she called 
back as she crossed the hall. 

‘* Very well, good night.’’ 

Another half-hour of quiet, and the thread of her very interesting magazine 
article was broken by a voice approaching her. She r€cognized it of course, in 
an instant, and turned, with evident surprise on her face, but with a pleasant 
smile of greeting for its owner. 

«Do let me come in,”’ said Mr. Trencham, in his most agreeable voice. ‘ I 
have ventured to defy Gabriel, who announced that the ladies were not at home. 
The temptation to sit in your cosy parlors for an hour was irresistible.’’ 

‘Of course, we are glad to see you,’’ replied Miss Thornton, inviting him 
to a chair on the opposite side of the small table, and laying down her book, 
“but I had no idea you would be brave enough to face such a storm.”’ 

‘«T find it whets my appetite for such comforts as you are in the midst of, 
but I am beginning to repent having interrupted yo ”’ 

‘Indeed! Why?” 

‘« Because I know you ladies of fashion must use these golden opportunities 
on this sort of culture,’’ picking up the magazine as he spoke. 

‘We are not pressed so closely as you imagine,’’ said Miss Thornton, 
smiling. ‘‘There are a great many morning hours to get through with, and as 
you know, I am not city bred, and have a habit of early rising, so have no con- 
scientious scruples. I am very glad to see you.”’ 

‘‘Thank you; but do let me atone by finishing your article for you,’’ said 
Mr. Trencham, as he noticed she was preparing to take a work-basket from the 
table. 

‘* Indeed I will.’”’ 

‘Which is it ?”’ 

‘‘The Day of Judgment !”’ 

‘‘Heavens! Whatasubject! My blood iscurdling already. Let me select 
something rather lighter,’’ said the young man, turning over the leaves of the book. 

‘‘No;’’ and Miss Thornton laid her pretty hand upon the page, ‘this 
will certainly please you when you get into it. Begin at the first; I do not at 
all object to a second reading.’’ And as if the question must be quite settled, 
she took up her lacework and assumed an air of attention. 

‘“‘As you wish. Of course I have every confidence in your taste.’’ And 
Mr. Trencham turned himself to the pleasant task of entertaining. The reading 
led to exchange of opinions, thoughts and feelings, and it was a surprise to both 
when the hall clock struck eleven. ‘ 

‘“‘ That signifies that I am to say my good evening, does it not?’’ asked 
Mr. Trencham, half rising as he spoke. 
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‘*QOh, no!’’ And Miss Thornton dropped her work, and leaned upon the 
table a round elbow in a very tight sleeve, as she added, ‘‘eleven thirty is the 
new time-table.”’ ' 

‘Then please do not expect me to leave before that. A propos, I hear 
you have been recalled,’’ looking up interestedly as he spoke. 

** Yes, I have ; who told you?”’ 

‘* Mrs. Persico, on the street yesterday. When does the curtain drop?” 
he asked, as he piayed idly with the appointments of the dainty work-basket. 

‘* Friday morning, I regret to say.”’ 

‘‘And why go if you regret it? Why not stay longer?”’ 

‘Well, let me see, why am I to go? Ah, yes, a small sister of mine wishes 
me to be present at her first party.”’ 

‘‘A miserable excuse,’’ said Trencham, with real earnestness; ‘‘ reconsider 
and stay longer.”’ 

‘* Mamma is inexorable.”’ 

‘* Selfish mamma! with no regard for Mrs. Persico or myself,’’ he added, 
laughingly. 

Miss Thornton looked up amusedly. ‘‘Has it dawned upon you that she 
may never have heard of you?”’ 

‘*No ; positively I will not entertain the thought; but on the subject of 
thoughts, I had one of you to-day.”’ 

‘* Remarkable! In what connection ?’”’ 

‘* Valentines. I was near investing in one for your benefit.’’ 

Miss Thornton laughed gently. ; 

‘* Then I should certainly have thought you very childish.’’ 

‘*Why?’’ asked Trencham. ‘I think them a very pretty custom.”’ 

‘* Ridiculous!’’ said the young lady very positively, ‘‘ except for children.” 

‘¢ They are not all sentimental, you know; the one I examined to-day, for 
instance,’’ continued Trencham, seeing that she looked a little teased, ‘‘ was 
Platonic,’’ and added, ‘‘ some, too, are Pickwickian.’’ 

‘« They are impertinent,’’ insisted Miss Thornton not willing to yield her point. 

**T think you never got one.’’ 

‘*Indeed I have.’” And Miss Thornton dropped her work in her lap as 
she continued, ‘‘and the most mysterious one, Mr. Trencham, that you ever 
imagined.”’ 

‘‘Ah! Tell me about it,’’ and he leaned forward with an expression of 
closest attention, while Miss Thornton related the incident of her valentine the 
year before, having admired it at Styles & Wiley’s, its reception the next day, 
and a totally unsuccessful effort to discover the sender. 

‘‘Probably your young cousin was the great unknown,” suggested 
Trencham. 

‘*No; he assured me he knew nothing of it.’’ 

‘* Was it very sentimental? Perhaps an infatuated salesman.’’ 

‘‘IT am quite insulted at such a solution,’”? exclaimed Miss Thornton. 
‘* No, it is my mystery, the only occasion on which the unseen influences have 
designed to take my threads in hand. Shall I show it to you?”’ she asked, 
rising as she spoke. ‘‘I am childish enough to keep it on my dressing table, it 
is SO very pretty.”’ 

‘““No, no; not yet,’’ said Trencham, detaining her. ‘I have not 
exhausted my guesses yet. I am a clairvoyant, do you not know it ?”’ 

‘** Not enough of one to tell who sent my valentine.’’ 

‘¢What will you give me to tell you?”’ 

‘- Anything you ask.’’ 

“Think again, you are giving me a wide field, ‘‘said Trencham, coming 
to take a seat on the sofa beside her, and with an expression on his face, asif a 
new and very pleasant idea had suddenly come tohim. ‘‘ Now for the terms.” 
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‘‘How absurb, Mr. Trencham! You can’t Josstbly tell.’’ 

‘‘No matter; what will you give ?”’ 

‘« My eyes, and a small piece of my nose, if I must lapse into childishness.”’ 

‘‘Impracticable,’’ said Trencham gravely. 

‘Well, one of my small fingers.’’ 

“Too little,’’ examining one of them critically; ‘‘say now the third 
finger.”’ 

. ‘Well, the third finger, if I must be ridiculous.”’ 

«And that of the left hand,’’ continued Trencham coolly. ‘‘ As that is the 
one next to me.’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ repeated Alice, ‘‘the third finger of the left hand, when you tell 
me who sent my valentine,’’ 

‘*Let me label my property first.”” And drawing a sapphire ring from his 
finger, which Alice had noticed for its brilliancy on the first evening of their 
acquaintance, he placed it upon the third finger of her left hand, having first 
removed those she wore and thrown them into her lap.’’ 

‘‘Mr.Trencham !’’ exclaimed Alice, looking completely amazed, ‘‘ What 
has possessed you ?”’ 

‘A more proper question would be, ‘What do I possess?’ ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing that I know,’’ said Alice, as she drew the ring hastily from her 
finger. 

‘Read inside it, if you please ; the text is small; hold it close to the light.’’ 

Alice held the gold circle, with its sparkling blue setting under the gas, and 
to her amazement saw the date was one year back. ‘‘ February fourteenth. 
‘Seven times two.’ Arthur A. Trencham.”’ 

‘* Now,’’ said Trencham, taking the ring from her and quietly replacing 
it on her finger, ‘‘ you cannot retract or deny my right to my own property.”’ 

‘* But,’’ exclaimed Alice, still completely mystified and endeavoring to 
remove the ring; ‘‘I had not seen you a year ago, and besides you told me when 
I first met you, that you had gotten this ring in memory of a ‘ Sapphire-eyed 
Californian,’ was not that the term?”’’ she asked, a little nervously, though 
endeavoring to appear undisturbed. ‘‘ What freak has suddenly seized you, 
Mr. Trencham ?”’ 

‘TI do not think I said where the young lady lived,’’ said Trencham, with 
more of the lover in his voice than he had allowed hitherto, ‘ but I do say her 
eyes are heaven/y. Doyou doubt it? A glance over the mantel will convince 
you. For the suddenness of the ‘freak’ if you choose to term it one.’”’ He 
took the hand which had fallen with the ring half-removed again into her lap, 
and replaced the circle securely on her finger as he added, ‘‘ May I not come 
to Virginia and try to convince you of its genuineness? ”’ 





A VALENTINE. 


Sweet, sweet valentine, 

Snow fringe on the pine 
Beckons the columbine. 
Beneath the touch of rime 

I hear the blue-bells chime 
And see the daisy shine 
Knowing that I am thine, 
And, love, that thou art mine, 
Sweet, sweet valentine. 


Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer. 











WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
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The pretty little valley of Chestnut Wood farm was covered with uneven 
drifts of snow, that had fallen fast and furiously all day long. ‘The path leading 
to the cosy old farm-house was hidden beneath the soft feathery flakes, while 
in the keeping room of ‘‘ gude man ’’ Argyle’s home, ten-year-old Rex danced 
with glee, clapped his hands and called for ‘‘ Sister Leste, to come see the old 
woman in the sky, picking her geese, and what a lot of feathers she was scattering 
aboug”’ 

Bes," said Farmer Argyle, ‘‘this snow almost comes up to those we used 
to have in old Connecticut, where the snow drifted so deep, and a hard crust 
formed upon the surface, and we drove over fences with our horses and sleighs, 
light asa bird. Oh! it was great fun sleighing in those good old days, when 
mother, here, was a rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed slip of a girl. What say ye, 
mother! Do you mind the dances and suppers we used to have? Such mince and 
pumpkin pies, doughnuts and home-made cheese, not to mention the mugs of 
cider and the yellow pippins. Ah! yes, those were good old times,’’ and the 
“‘gude man’’ patted the pale, thin cheek of his wife, then sat down by the roar- 
ing fire in the open fireplace. 

“Well, I guess Lesty ’spects a sleigh ride here in the West. I heard Herbert 
Graston promise her one, the very first snow. He said something else to her.” 

“*Q, Rex, dear, do be quiet,’’ and gentle blue-eyed, brown-haired Celeste, 
confused and blushing, looked timidly toward her father. 

“* Does the wind blow that way? No, not so, my girl,’’ he roughly but not 
unkindly replied, ‘‘ I can’t have that. You must not lose your heart to the soft 
spoken, handsome young Graston ; he comes of feeble stock and is a chip of the 
old block. His father was ever a ne’er-do-weel, and the son has little beside his 
pleasant ways to recommend him. °A grand, strong man like our distant kinsman, 
Hugh Levering, is the sort of a husband I want for my bonnie Lestie. There’s 
true metal in him; but let’s havesupper, wife. The keen wintry winds have made 
me hungry. I was a long time in housing the stock this afternoon. Come, 
Lesty, daughter, don’t go to your chamber mourning about what I said, but sit 
by at the table, and when Hugh Levering comes to take you to the party at 
Mrs. Graham’s, put on your braw blue silk, and dance with the bravest of them, 
and mind ye discourage Herbert Graston’s attentions. Father knows best, and 
only wants your happiness.”’ 

Poor Celeste did ‘‘ sit by,’’ and tried to force herself to eat, but the broiled 
oysters, roast fowl, warm biscuits, clear amber honey, crisp tarts and_ pickles, 
might have been the driest of husks for aught she knew or cared. 

Her mother looked on pityingly, she tenderly loved and sympathized with 
her gentle eighteen-year-old daughter. For she had been chosen for her gude 
man, Alexander Argyle, by the parents of both, and had had as little say in the 
transaction as if she had been an inanimate object. She had been a little afraid 
of her husband at times, as he was somewhat high tempered, although kind 
hearted, and meaning to be affectionate and kind to his family. 

Celeste did care a great deal for Herbert Graston ; his kind, polished man- 
ner and handsome face, had won the young girl’s heart, while she almost 
detested the loud, boisterous, red-haired, gaunt-framed giant, Hugh Levering. 

Gude man Argyle, was well to do, and his family had no lack of comforts, 
he dressed his daughter tastefully, surrounded her with books, pictures and 
music. 
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After tea, the tired farmer dozed behind his agricultural paper, his gude 
wife clicked her knitting needles and thought of the time when she, too, was a 
young girl like Celeste. She loved her husband, but desired her daughter to 
have more liberty in choosing a life companion than she had had. At seven, 
Mr. Argyle could endure his drowsiness no longer, and betook himself to his 
warm blankets and feather bed, articles yet to be found in comfortable old farm- 
houses. 

A rap at the door, and it opened to admit Herbert Graston, who, ignorant 
of the light esteem in which he was held by Farmer Argyle, had come to invite 
Celeste to go with him to Mrs. Graham’s the next week. 

Poor Celeste sobbed out, ‘‘ You tell him mother, I can’t,’’ then buried her 
head in Mrs. Argyle’s lap. 

‘¢T cannot think why Celeste’s father thinks so lightly of me,’’ said Her- 
bert. ‘It is true 1 have done nothing good or great, but I can earn a decent 
livelihood. I know that I am not half good enough for our pure, good little 
Celeste, but this I do know: Hugh Levering has taken to ‘tarrying at the 
wine,’ wastes his father’s money shamefully, is not as moral as Mr. Argyle 
thinks him to be, yet I would not say more; it would seem like petty jealousy. 
I feel sure all will come out right, and the star of hope for us, will yet 
shine. Will you give me a flower ?’’ and he led her to the window where a stand 
of white chrysanthemums bloomed, and nodded their white capped heads, as if 
they knew all about the lovers’ troubles and desired to say so. 

‘‘T have ever loved these pure white flowers. For me they have a peculiar 
significance. They were placed in the cold, white hands of my mother. ‘Tgey lay 
upon her coffin pillow. A knot of them was pinned at the throat in the dajnty 
lace breast-knot, when Sister Helena was married. The flowers she wore, were 
white chrysanthemums. The bridal couple stood under a horse-shoe of the same 
flowers. A few years later, she brought baby Maude home to lay in the Gras- 
ton cemetery. The tiny waxen hands clasped white chrysanthemums. The wee 
baby rested upon a bed of them. I should want my sweetheart or my wife to 
wear them, when in their season. Oh, Celeste, our family have not been reared 
as your father thinks best; he sets great value upon being able to handle the 
plough and hoe skillfully, while my parents educated me differently. 

‘‘T now have a start in my profession, with Lawyer Brown. I have had 
dreams of a tiny home, and you the keeper of it. I will go now, hoping things 
for us will brighten ; we will not despair. Let us each take one of these flowers, 
wrap it in paper and carry it about us. If ever you need or want me, send it to 
me, or send a fresh flower. No matter where I am, I shallcome.’’ There ten- 
derly kissing the hand that gave him the flower, he went out into the storm, 
little heeding or caring for its discomforts. 

____The evening of the party came, and with it, Hugh Levering, with his styl- 
ish horse, cutter and robes. Hugh’s color was too ruddy to be natural, his 
breath smelled strong of cloves and bad whisky ; yet Mr. Argyle failed to find 
one fault in Hugh, “ the high-spirited lad,’’ as he called him. 
“Tut, tut,’’ he would say to all the reports brought him of Hugh’s follies 
and revels, ‘‘ the lad’s only sowing his wild oats. Just wait until he gets a nice 
little wife. She’ll tame him down. He will be a husband to be proud of. There’s 
true grit in Hugh.”’ 

But Celeste knew better, as evening after evening, his speech grew thicker. 
Once he attempted to caress her in the presence of a refined company ; her 
cheek glowed with anger and shame. On looking up, she met the pitying glance 
of Herbert Graston, but she felt in honor bound to accept the escort of Hugh 
Levering. : ’ 

One evening at a dance, Hugh had been drinking more wine than was good 
forhim. The young people had all met to eat one of old Aunt Cicely’s oyster 
Suppers. The colored cook was famous for her many ways of serving the oysters. 
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Hugh’s conduct was unusually disgusting. Several boon companions 
were intoxicated, and it was with dread Celeste prepared to start home, 
over the four miles of rough road that led to Chestnut Wood farm, 
Herbert had not been present at Aunt Cicely’s supper. ‘‘Clar to grashus, Miss 
Celesty, I done heerd the young gemplemen banterin’ Mr. Hugh to drive around 
Crow’s Cliff. Now, honey, the fall rains has washed dat ar high hill drefful bad; 
dar isn’t no carriage way or hossback path eider dar now. De ground is crumb. 
lin’ away. Yo, mustn’t go home wid Mr. Hugh, besides de gemplemen is all 
out ot dey senses wid de wine and brandy.”’ 

Hugh began to call loudly for ‘‘ Celeste.’’ What could she do? It was 
no use to argue with a drunken man. Aunt Cicely could not help her. It was 
a lonely road, and late at night. At last, in her fear, she put her hand upon 
her heart, and touched the little packet that held the white chrysanthemum that 
she wore suspended from her brooch by a ribbon. 

‘© Yes, Hugh, I will be ready soon,’’ she called, then hastily tearing a fly 
leaf from Aunt Cicely’s Bible, hastily wrote, with pencil, ‘‘ Herbert, Hugh drive 
home by Crow’s Cliff.’’ Then giving withered flower and note to Aum 
Cicely, whispered: ‘‘ Take these to Herbert Graston; he sleeps at Lawy-- 
Young’s. Get out at the back window softly, so they will not hear you. It’s 
a half-mile from here. I will try to detain Hugh as long as I can.”’ 

Aunt Cicely was large and heavy. Celeste knewshe could not go quickly, 
and sought to divert Hugh, who was impatient to be gone. Ten minutes had 
gone by; he was to be put off no longer. ‘‘ Come on, you idle puss! You've 
fooledgong enough,”’ he said, angrily, as he roughly assisted her into the sleigh 

. ** Now, mates,’’ he shouted, as he gave the word go to his eager horse 
‘*who will be the first to get to Crow’s Cliff. It’s a jolly ride we'll have thr 
night; don’t you think so, my dainty Celeste? Asleep, eh ?”’ 

‘** No, no, Hugh, I was only thinking, as it is such a lovely night, and not 
so very cold, we might go around by the Oak Hill Cemetery. Perhaps we might 
see awraith or the spirit of old Barbara Storms who hanged herself.’’ But this 
ruse was useless. 

‘* Bother, I am in no grave yard humor to-night. It’s Crow’s Cliff we will 
drive over, Dick Hildreth said I couldn’t doit. I mean to show him what good 
driving is. Are you trying to upset the sleigh, Celeste ?”’ ; 

Poor Celeste thought she would better get out of the cutter, and risk the cold 
and walk home, but Hugh held her fast. ‘‘ Now, God help me, for I need his 
aid,’’ she whispered. ‘Oh, I wonder if Cicely can get to Herbert in time!” 

Fortunately, one of the party drove so clumsily as to upset his sleigh into 
a deep snow-drift. With shrieks of laughter, they stopped and rescued him 
from his cold bed. This took some moments, for which Celeste was grateful, 
even though benumbed with cold. 

‘** Now for Buzzards; no, I mean Crow’s Cliff,’’ said Hugh Levering. 

‘*Oh, Herbert, why don’t you come, I need you so sorely,’’ sobbed Celeste. 
‘«Whash the matter, Lesthy, darling,’? mumbled Hugh. A bend in the road 
showed them the dangerous ground, a high cliff overhanging a dark river; hope 
was almost gone. ‘‘ Whip up your horses, Levering,’’ said Dick Hildreth. 

Celeste closed her eyes; suddenly a lithe, active figure dashed by upon 
horseback, a powerful grasp stopped the horse of Hugh Levering, caught up 
Celeste, and placed her before him upon the horse, wheeled about, and before 
the drunken party realized the turn affairs had taken, was half-way to Mr. 
Argyle’s house. 

The poor girl was in a dead faint, but her mother’s care brought her to 
herself. Mrs. Argyle called her husband to look upon the white face. He 
knelt and chafed her hands, and pleaded for forgiveness for his blindness. 

‘<I really thought Hugh was a noble fellow, Lesty ; he seemed a tower of 
strength to me. His father was a good man.’’ He shuddered at the recital of 
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Celeste’s terrors, and said in answer to Herbert’s request, to be allowed to woo 
his daughter. ‘‘ Graston, you have made me ashamed of myself. I shall be glad 
to give her to you. Deal tenderly with our only girl.’’ 

Mrs. Argyle kissed him, as she had ever loved Herbert and disliked Hugh. 

A long illness followed her fright, but Mrs. Argyle and Herbert nursed her 
back to health. 

A few months after Aunt Cicely’s supper, the lady of color, in a gorgeous 
red and yellow turban, officiated at Celeste’s wedding dinner. The farm- house 
was filled with guests, old and young. The table shone brightly in its best 
array and toothsome viands. ‘The bridal cakes were beautiful in their wreaths 
of glossy dark green myrtle and white chrysanthemums. The bride looked sweet 
and modest in a blue silk dress, with white chrysanthemums at her throat and in 
her hair. The bridegroom wore one in his buttonhole, and those in the window 
nodded their white heads for Herbert and Celeste. 

Some six years have gone, and we meet next in the court-room in time to 
hear Judge Graston sentence Hugh Levering to penal servitude, for some crime 
committed while in liquor. Gude man Argyle sobbed aloud, and as they walked 
to Graston’s home, Celeste came to meet them. 

**Ts all over ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, dear.’’ 

** And the prison is to be his home for so long ?”’ 

‘Yes, even so,’’ said Mr. Argyle. ‘‘ Poor Hugh! If his father had lived 
the poor lad would have been different, and you might have been his wife.’’ 

‘* But, I am not father, dear; I am afraid poor Hugh was not a good boy. 
But he has run his career. We could not help him.’’ 

‘*Oh, papa, here is the first white chrysanthemum that has bloomed, and 
there are ever so many buds; you can have a buttonhole bouquet every day,’’ 
said the flaxen-haired Lillie, a second Celeste. 


A great many comment upon grave Judge Graston’s partiality for white 
chrysanthemums. But few know the part they played in his love affairs. He 
places them in the brown hair of his Celeste and hums the old, old love strains. 


And dark blue is her e’e, 
An’ she’s a’ the warld to me. 


OUT OF THITHERLAND. 


To-night forgotten south winds sough and drone ; 
From what dread time do they come up again ? 
Fumes of wet fields from whence the frost is flown, 
Open a long-locked chamber of the brain ; 
Over the new warm night the mist is throw n. 
When was the night like this that seemed so fain? 
The old, old feeling which we once have known 
Comes back, with all its pleasure and its pain. 


Well may we know the wind’s low wooing tone ; 
We hear it in that far-off winter’s wane 
Calling the spring, like elfin voice soft blown 
From land of love’s delight, that loomed in vain. 
To-night, unloved, unloving and alone, 
That lost life quickens with the south wind’s strain. 
A. W. Bellaw. 












































WHAT HAPPENED AT ST. JARLETH’S. 
BY ILALE. 


How it happened that we children,—there were four of us in the family, 
Lizzie, Jerome, Estelle, and myself, and our name was Fairfax,—having been 
brought up by strict, church-going Episcopalian parents, had never heard 
anything about the customs and superstitions connected with Old Christmas, 
I have never been able to explain to myself; but certain it is that we were 
in utter ignorance of them all—in ignorance even of the fact that the sixth 
of January was ever called Old Christmas—until, when I was about fifteen, 
Cousin Fanny came up to town one Christmas from her pretty country-place to 
spend the holidays with us. Of course, we knew something in a vague way 
about Epiphany; we always saw the star put up in church on that day, for 
instance, and we had been taught that it was the day on which the Eastern 
Magi offered their presents to the infant Saviour: and that it was called 
Epiphany, or Manifestation, because it was then God first manifested Himself 
to the Gentiles. But I think that this was about all we knew about it; and, 
perhaps, if we had been called upon to state just exactly what we knew, we 
could not at that time have said even so much as this. But during that 
Christmas we were destined to learn many things, for it was just wonderful 
what an amount of information on all subjects Cousin Fanny did possess, and 
whenever children were around, she was sure to be teaching them something, in 
some way or other, every day of their lives. I have sometimes thought that 
just to look at Cousin Fanny would teach most people something. She was 
always so nicely and prettily dressed, and her voice and manners were so soft 
and gentle. It was no wonder we were so fond of her; she had a way about 
her that made everybody love her. Even the servants seemed to have 
pleasanter faces and be in a happier frame of mind when she was with us, which 
is not always the case with servants, I have observed, when company is in the 
house. So it happened that when mamma informed us all one morning at 
breakfast that Cousin Fanny Mitchem was coming to spend the holidays with 
us, that there arose such an uproar of delight that the noise in the dining-room 
was almost deafening. And sure enough, the day before Christmas eve the 
omnibus stopped before our door, and Cousin Fanny was in the sitting-room 
almost before we knew she had arrived. And such a quantity of presents as 
she did bring us that Christmas! I don’t think we had ever had so many pretty 
things at one time in all our lives before. And on Christmas night we had a large 
party—not a child’s party, such as we had often had before, but a real, regular 
party. For Lizzie was nearly seventeen, and Cousin Fanny with us, too; so 
mamma had sent out invitations to all the young ladies and gentlemen of our 
acquaintance, and there was music, and dancing and card playing, and all other 
sorts of frolicking enough to have satisfied a house full of young people much 
harder to please than we were. 

For myself, I can say it was just one of the happiest Christmas evenings 
I ever spent in my life. I do not think, though, that was the case with Cousin 
Fanny, for more than once I saw her blue eyes look very sad and misty ; and 
once there were actual tears in them. But nobody saw them except me, and 
how I happened to do so was in this way: We young ones had got up a game 
of ‘* hide-and-seek,’’ and I had run around the house and come into the sitting- 
room through mamma’s room to conceal myself behind the great high-backed 
sofa. The sitting-room opened on the hall just opposite the parlor. It had 
been given up to the guests, of course, and the door had stood wide open all 
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evening; and, as one could see all over it at a glance, it had occurred to me 
that no one would think of noticing that the sofa had been pulled a few inches 
from the wall. 

So, as I have said, I rushed in there and came suddenly upon Cousin 
Fanny with her eyes full of tears. She was standing before the fireplace gazing 
into the parlor just opposite, where, directly before the door, four elderly gen- 
tlemen were comfortably seated in high-backed, stuffed chairs, around a large 
card-table playing whist. Of course, I pretended not to have noticed those 
tears and hid myself behind the sofa as quickly as possible. But I was a keen 
observer for my age, and as I had noticed while crying out, ‘‘Oh, Cousin 
Fanny! hide me! hide me!’’ that there was only one man at the table that 
Cousin Fanny knew, it at once appeared conclusive to me that he, in some way 
or other, had something to do with the thoughts that had caused her tears. 
That man was my Uncle Ulric, papa’s eldest brother, and from that hour I 
watched him and Cousin Fanny very closely whenever I saw them together. 
And it was not long before I had come to another conclusion. ‘That conclu- 
sion was, that Cousin Fanny and Uncle Ulric had had a love affair between 
them. We had long suspected that she had a ‘‘story,’’ for, apart from the 
fact that it seemed impossible for a woman like her to have lived to her age 
without ever loving anybody, there were certain little hints that Aunt Nancy— 
her maid—had dropped, and once or twice, even, a word had been exchanged 
between Papa and Mamma, that had convinced us of it. But no such sus- 
picion had we in regard to Uncle. And the idea that he had ever been ‘‘soft 
on a woman,’’ as Jerome would have said, struck me as being so novel and 
comical, that I could hardly keep their secret to myself. I did so long to tell 
it to Lizzie and ‘‘the boys,’’ as in those wild days we generally called our 
young male friends—a habit Cousin Fanny was gently weaning us from, I’m 
glad to say. Why, in all the world there wasn’t a man who had less to do with 
women than Uncle Ulric! Sometimes, even, he seemed actually to dislike 
them, he avoided them so. Yet he was a charming old gentlemen, and as 
much given to humoring young people and making himself agreeable to them 
as Cousin Fanny herself. 

Five years before—at which time we children had first made his acquaint- 
ance—he had returned to his old home after an absence of twenty years, and a 
place was at once made for him at our table and fireside; and, in an amazingly 
short time, too, he had become almost as dear to us as Papa—at which, it was 
certainly curious sometimes to observe how delighted my father seemed to be. 
It always looked to me as if Papa and Mamma were trying to make up to him 
for something he had lost, or been disappointed about; they were always so 
eager to share everything they possessed with him—even the affection of us 
children; and, although he had not lived in our house more than a few 
months after his return from abroad, we were so accustomed to his coming and 
going like one of the family, that it struck me as somewhat strange that, after 
that Christmas night, we saw nothing more of him for over a week. If it had not 
been for those newly-awakened suspicions of mine, I could in no way have 
accounted for such conduct; but, of course, on account of those suspicions, I 
instantly set it down as a confirmation of the legitimacy of the conclusions I 
had arrived at in regard to his and Cousin Fanny’s past life. 

On the first Sunday in the new year—the weather having been execrable 
for two days past—nobody but Papa ventured out to church; so it happened 
that we were all gathered ‘round the fire in the sitting-room listening to some 
stories that Mamma and Cousin Fanny had been amusing us with about old 
et when he suddenly burst open the door and rushed in with, ‘‘ Uncle 

ric!”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Uncle !’’ cried Lizzie, apropos of the stories we had been hearing, as 
she sprang up and wheeled two easy chairs before the fire for them, ‘‘ do let us 
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all come out to St. Jarleth’s and have a grand party on Old Christmas night, 
Cousin Fanny and Mamma have been telling us such wonderful things about how 
the old tiny folk used to celebrate Twelfth Day, and Cousin Fanny says she will 
make us a big Twelfth Day cake, with a bean in it, you know, just like our 
ancient grandmothers used to bake. She has a recipe for it in one of her great. 
aunt’s diaries, and you know we could have such a perfectly glorious time of it 
at St. Jarleth’s with so many cows and horses, and that great huge old parlor of 
yours to dance the german in.”’ 

‘¢ Dance the devil.in!’’ cried Uncle, with a fierce shake of his head, and a 
flash like the glitter of new steel out of his eyes. ‘‘ Why, what do you take me 
for—you young sprite of a degenerate generation—that you think I would 
allow you to turn my house into a pandemonium, and dance your heathenish 
whirl-around in my parlor? No, Miss Lizzie, nobody will ever dance what you 
call your ‘ german’ at St. Jarleth’s, with my permission.”’ 

Lizzie’s pretty face clouded at being so flatly refused what she considered 
a very innocent request, but she could not help joining in the laugh his violence 
of language drew from us all. While we were laughing, Uncle sank into his 
chair, and drew Lizzie upon his lap. 

‘Well, Uncle,’’ I cried, as-I noticed this little act of concession, ‘‘ we'll 
give up the german, if only you'll let us come to St. Jarleth’s on Old Christmas. 
We can’t play any games here half so well as we could in that great rambling 
old house of yours with its closets and entries, and rooms upon rooms! And, 
besides, Papa doesn’t keep any cows or horses.’’ 

** Cows or horses! And pray what do you want with them? Have you 
introduced them into your german? Ja foi! but the animal figure would be 
a figure, to be sure! A rare sight it would be to see my gallant Lintram, or 
that huge young Jersey bull of mine, careering over our grandmothcr’s parlor 
floor with you in his embrace?’’ And, then, as they all burst out ‘aughing,-—» 
for Lizzie and I were too provoked to have our risible faculties disturbed 
this time,—he added, slyly. ‘‘But, perhaps, you want them to dance the 
Racquette ?”’ 

‘No, we want to go out at midnight and see if they are praying,’’ put in 
Essie. ‘‘ Mamma says the old, old tiny folk used to believe that at midnight, on 
Old Christmas, all the dumb animals knelt down and prayed. And Cousin 
Fanny says her old nurse used to tell her that in er great-grandmother’s day 
her people didn’t keep real Christmas at all,—the 25th of December, you know, 
—but that they kept Old Christmas. Did you ever hear of anybody doing that?” 

‘¢ And did you ever hear of the old man who read/y did find his ox praying 
on Old Christmas night ?’’ cried Jerome. 

Uncle gravely assured them he never had, and then I related to him what 
Cousin Fanny had just told us that her nurse had told her. 

‘*Once there was an old man who had but one beast, an ox. And one Old 
Christmas night he thought he would go out and see if it was true, as they told 
him, that the animals prayed. And sure enough, he found the ox on his knees, 
and praying with all his might that his master might die, and he carry him to 
the graveyard. And Cousin Fanny says,’’ I ended solemnly, ‘‘ that her old nurse 
used to declare that ‘in a few days the old man dd die, and that that very ox 
carried him to the graveyard !’”’ 

Uncle laughed heartily, and turning to Cousin Fanny, said: ‘‘ You could 
make these young ones believe almost anything, I think, Miss Mitchem.’’ 

Then, laying his hand on Lizzie’s,—who still sat on his lap,—he added: 

‘Well, now, Miss Lizzie, I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I'll let you all come 
to St. Jarleth’s on Twelfth Day and stay all night with me, so that at midnight 
you can see it the animals are praying, on condition that Miss Mitchem will 
promise to come with you and see that you all behave properly,—in which cas€ 
I shan’t mind your indulging in any frolicking you like. The old house is big 
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enough for any of your games, and I’ll see they have it lighted and heated from 
bottom to top, and plenty of good things for you to eat. I can’t engage to 
have the dean cake, though, for I’m afraid my housekeeper couldn’t manage it ; 
but if Miss Mitchem will make it, you can bring it with you, and I’ll yield all 
the homage of a faithful, loyal subject to your King or Queen of the evening. 
Now, what do you say ?”’ 

Of course we were wild with delight, and surrounding Cousin Fanny 
implored her consent. I had observed a little pink color mount to her cheeks 
while Uncle was speaking, but, otherwise, she was as composed as usual. 

‘‘Qh! I’m afraid we would freeze to death getting there,’’ she said, shak- 
ing her head. 

‘¢ Ves, yes!’’ cried Mamma, taking up her cue it seemed to me,—for I knew 
if she had thought Cousin Fanny wanted to go, she would not have said a word 
against Uncle’s plan,—‘* this weather is really too terrible to think of such a 
thing.’’ 

aut Uncle was not one to give up anything he had set his head 
upon without a struggle, and he suddenly appeared as eager to have us at 
St. Jarleth’s as we were to go, and it was soon decided we could get up 
a party of young folks and have a grand time of it. So to St. Jarleth’s, on the 
afternoon of Twelfth Day, we were safely conveyed in two omnibuses—hired 
for the occasion—and Uncle’s carriage, which he sent in ‘‘ for Miss Fanny and 
anybody else who cared to use it,’’ the coachman said. The weather was still 
terrible. There had been a storm of rain and sleet the night before, so Mamma 
staid at home with Essie. The rest of us started off merrily enough in spite of 
the fact that the clouds overhead threatened another storm and that the wind 
was blowing fearfully. Cousin Fanny had made the bean-cake, which,—as far 
as I could judge,—was nothing except a nice pound-cake, with a single big bean 
in it, and we were all highly delighted when she drew the magical slice herself, 
and we widely proclaimed her Queen of the revel. She didn’t fancy it a bit, but 
we forced her into the great, old-fashioned chair, that we had converted into a 
throne by covering it with gilt paper, and clapped the crown of mistletoe and 
holly berries on her head. ‘Then we all knelt and kissed her hand, and after 
declaring our homage in a little speech we had agreed upon, we each presented 
to her a tiny bouquet that we had clipped from Uncle’s conservatory soon after 
our arrival. When it came Uncle’s turn, I did not hear what he said; but I 
knew from the looks of her face that he had not said what the rest of us said. 
It seemed to surprise and frighten her, though, more than please her; yet, I 
was sure it had not displeased her, for I observed that she fastened his flowers at 
her throat and wore them there all the evening. At last, the hour arrived for 
us to make our excursion to the stables, and there was a great running about 
through rooms and passages, up-stairs and down, as the members of the party 
got together shawls, cloaks, gloves, furs and goloshés, preparatory to making 
that midnight venture, regarding which I had certain secret qualms of supersti- 
tious terror that I would not have liked to have confessed to anyone. What if 
the animals shou/d be praying, and we were to hear something we could never 
forget? Or, if just ove of us (and, of course, I imagined this doomed one myself) 
was to hear from their speechless lips some terrible fate, which, but for our 
insane curiosity, we might have remained in ignorance of, or, perhaps, even 
have escaped? ‘‘ Dumb animals ca# speak,’’ I muttered to myself with a shud- 
der, remembering Balaam’s ass, and determining if I must go to keep close to 
Uncle and Papa. By the time we were all in the hall I could stand it no longer. 
It was a wild night. The wind roared around the old house, tearing off limbs 
from the tall trees in a manner awful to listen to. 

“I can’t go!’’ I muttered again between my chattering teeth, as I stood 
shaking from head to foot in the midst of the laughing crowd, and with a quick, 


cat-like movement, I slipped, unperceived, into a little dark side entry where I 
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stood quaking with fear, lest I should be dragged along in spite of myself, 
Presently, I could tell they had left the hall and reached the great piazza, | 
rushed into the hall, and ran breathlessly across it and down a narrow passage 
that I knew led to a little room that opened into the conservatory. If I could 
reach it, I was safe. And I did reach it. But just as I got in it, I heard voices 
on the little portico that ran along the side of the room and across one end of 
the conservatory. I recognized Cousin Fanny’s laugh, and heard Uncle say; 

‘‘ Deceive you? Nota bit of it! I told you to wrap your head and face 
in your shawl, and I would lead you safely. And I have done so; only—I’ve 
led you to the house instead of the stable. Come! let us go in here. I can’t 
have you in this storm any longer. Let those idiots enjoy it, if they will!’’: 

Of course, they would be in the room the next instant, and then, oh! how 
they would laugh at me! I flew to the door leading into the conservatory, 
Something wrong about the bolt made it hard to open; but with an effort, I 
managed it, and closing it softly, sank down behind a large tropical plant, so 
that if they passed the door,—which was glass,—they could not see me. But the 
next moment I heard something that almost made me scream. It was uncle's 
voice, and he was saying rapidly : 

‘« And what if it was premeditated ? Why shouldn’t I at once confess that 
it was? I am not ashamed of it, and you—Oh, Fanny! why should you object? 
There is not a man alive who would do more than I would to spare you the 
slightest pain, but why should it pain you to be with me just a little while? Is 
the miserable past never to be forgotten ?—the stain, unjustly flung upon an 
honest name, never to be got rid of? For before God, Fanny, I declare to you 
that I was innocent of the crime of which I was suspected, and ——’’ 

‘*Oh! do you think 7did not always knows “hat ?’’ she cried, in a voice 
as unnaturally excited as his. ‘‘ But, if you ever believed such a thing of me, 
surely my letter must have convinced you that J mever suspected you.”’ 

‘Your letter? Inever received a line from you in my life! For twenty- 
five years I have thought that you, like the rest, believed I took that accursed 
gold. What I suffered—having to go away without assuring even you of my 
innocence, you can never know. But alas! it would have been om/y an assur- 
ance, for I had no froof to offer, and I could not even mention to you the name 
of the man who took it, and ——’’ 

‘‘Then you dd suspect some one! Oh! if you have any mercy, any pity, 
tell me who it was. I must know, no matter what it costs me !’’ 

She was deadly pale. Uncle, almost as white, gazed at her earnestly fora 
moment. ‘Then, in a low voice, he pronounced a name. Jt was her brother's. 

‘‘T suffered to spare you,’’ he said, brokenly, ‘‘and now I have given youa 
mortal blow.”’ 

‘“No! No! Oh!—shank God, you have spoken! I can tell you now what 
I never could have told you if you had not. When he died, he confessed every- 
thing to me. It was a death-bed confidence, and I could not put it in that let- 
ter that I felt constrained to write you as soon as I learned the truth. But I—- 
I hoped you would understand, and—and = 

She broke down utterly. The next instant his arms were around her. 

‘‘ Dear,’’ he said, tenderly, ‘‘ don’¢ say any more. We understand each 
other, and to-night we will dury the past forever. You and John are the only 
ones alive who knew the story, for your father, though he was very bitter 
towards me when he thought that his confidential clerk—the only one, except 
himself, who had access to his desk—had taken the money, was considerate 
enough, on my family’s account, to keep the matter secret. Let us never men- 
tion it again. But, Oh, Fanny, now since you know all, is it too late for me 
to tell you of the love that the poor clerk dared not mention to the proud 
banker’s daughter? My darling! you were kind to me then, though you must 
have known my secret, and through all these. years you have remained single 
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like myself, and to-night,—though I am sure you knew I loved you still,—you 
have been kinder to me than ever. Is there nothing that I may hope from all 
this?”’ , 
I could not hear her reply, but the next moment when they passed by me 
and went out through the glass door, I saw Uncle kiss her very tenderly as he 
said : 

‘‘No, dear; it is never too late for those who truly love each other to 
be happy.”’ 

As soon as I dared, 1 flew up-stairs to my room, and went at once to bed. 
I felt too guilty to meet any one, and my only consolation was my resolve to 
tell Mamma everything. Whata goose I had been to forget there was a door 
leading out of the conservatory upon that piazza! 





CHERUBIM AND SERAPHIM. 


I feel them near when foes assail, 

When anguish threatens, stern and pale: 
They throng around my pathway dim— 
The cherubim and seraphim. 


Their presence bright I cannot ken, 
But on me falls their benison. 

They wait to raise this darkening film— 
The cherubim and seraphim. 


From waves that toss on crystal sea, 
They bring sweet waters unto me. 
They fill my being to the brim— 
The cherubim and seraphim. 


From majesty beyond all praise 
They come to bless my lowly ways ; 
To chant their high, eternal hymn— 
The cherubim and seraphim. 


Unto my spirit close they press 

In their transcendent winningness ; 
Their sight is never held or dim— 
The cherubim or seraphim. 


They wear the calm of high redress 
For miseries so numberless ; 

They show me urim and thummim— 
The cherubim ‘and seraphim. 


Their faces soon will beam on me, 

When I forsake this mystery. , 
They’ll bear me o’er time’s crumbling ruin— 

The cherubim and seraphim. 


Their white of purity, their flame of love 
On me bestow, oh, King above, 
That I may bend and join their hymn— 
Thy cherubim and seraphim! 
White Clover. 














FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of Godey’s is entitled to 
their own selection of a pattern each month. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should how- 
ever notify us as to what pattern they desire 
before the first of the month, as the new postal 
ruling does not allow patterns to be forwarded 
in letters except as merchandise. If you 


desire them by return mail, you should en- 
close 10 cents to cover postage. 


&—3> For information in reference to 
Cutting and Sending for our Patterns, 
see the Fashion Department, page 84, 
of the January number of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; 
Coats, 35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 
cts.; Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies Patterns. Uady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 

Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1.—Walking costume for lady, dress of 
brown cloth, long cloak of striped plush 
trimmed with fur, rosary bead passementerie 
and ornaments. Velvet bonnet trimmed with 
bird, and high puff of the shade of cloak. 

Fig. 2.—House dress for lady, made of 
plain and bouclé wool goods, the underskirt is of 
the plain material, made without any trimming. 
The overskirt is looped very high on the right 
side and trimmed with colored chenille balls, 
with a row of antique silver buttons fastening 
it towards one side. Pointed bodice trimmed 
with vest and broad band of velvet outlined 
with balls, silver buttons ornamenting the up- 
per part of bodice. Cuffs of velvet, edged with 
balls. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of cloth, the underskirt 
of cloth, striped with velvet. The overdress of 
the plain material looped up very high in the 
back. Pointed bodice with added basque of 
striped material, cuffs, high military collar, and 
revers... Vest of velvet of the solid color. Felt 
hat trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Walking costume for lady, made of 
navy blue homespun, the skirt is plain with 
side trimming of heavy cord, broad sash in the 


back. 
plaited piece trimmed with cord, cufis to 
Felt hat trimmed with velvet and 


Pointed bodice with vest of velvet, 


correspond. 
ribbon. 
Fig. 5.—Walking costume for lady. Dress 
of moss green cloth. Long redingote of thick 
bouclé cloth. It is open at the edge in front, 
but an added front sloping to a sharp pointis 
sewn near the waist to the garment, buttoning 
over on the left. ‘The corsage of it is trimmed 
with a plaited drapery of faille and a plastron 
Open sleeves with velvet cuffs, vel- 
Hat trimmed with velvet, bird and 


of velvet. 
vet collar. 
feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Long wrap of broché woolen, the 
skirt plaited at the back. In front is a long 
shaped panel of velvet edged with a satin 
band. Velvet collar, and cuffs edged with 
satin. A small shaped panel is placed at the 
back, terminating below the waist on the plaits. 
Bonnet of velvet, trimmed with rosary beads 
and feathers. 

Fig. 7.—House jacket for lady, made of dark 
red cloth, the edge is cut in scallops orna- 
mented with braid, vest braided to correspond, 
this is pretty to wear with a dark gray, green 
or black skirt. 

Fig. 8.—Apron for little girl, made of 
nainsook muslin, trimmed with embroidered 
flouncing. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Front and back of apron for 
girl of six years, made of white linen, edged 
with a scalloped ruffle and a design worked in 
cross-stitch with colored crewels. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Back and front of house 
dress for young lady, made of brown velvet 
and wool goods. The underskirt is of the 
velvet. The overskirt is open in front, edged 
with a hem and two tucks. Shawl tunic of 
the same with velvet trimming at the back. 
Jacket bodice with rounded fronts trimmed 
with velvet and metal buttons. 

Fig. 13.—Bonnet of black satin covered 
with black Chantilly lace, with strings of the 
same: It is trimmed with steel gray feathers 
and jet beads in front. 

Fig. 14.—Bonnet with crown of pineapple 
velvet, cororiet brim made of prune-color 
beads, with donkeys’ ears in similar beads, and 
velvet loops as trimming, Velvet bow and 
strings. 
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Fig. 15.—French Tam O’Shanter cap for 
boy, made of plush or sealskin, bordered with 
gold braid on which is inscribed the name of a 
ship, this can be omitted if fancy dictates. 
Pompon in centre of crown. 


Fig. 16.—Bonnet made of gold and green 
plaited braid. The brim is bouillonne velvet; 
two cream-color wings and velvet bow trims 
the front. 

Fig. 17—Bonnet made of embroidered 
brown felt, trimmed with an orange velvet 
bow and a fantaisie of feathers; brown velvet 
strings. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Front and back view of 
lady’s house dress made of olive silk, the skirt 
is plain with large double box-plait upon the 
right side, the breadth forming it as well as the 
edge of skirt, being trimmed with a band of 
plush. Short drapery in front, bouffante in the 
back. Jacket bodice open in front with re- 
vers, with full plastron vest of cream color 
dotted silk beneath. 


Fig. 20.—Knitting apron for lady, made of 
fine oatmeal cloth, embroidered with leaves in 
autumn tints, and edged with a fancy lace. 
Ribbon strings fastening it, in the back. 


Fig. 21. Gardening apron, made of brown 
holland, or of strong blue linen, bound with 
red braid, and ornamented with feather stitch- 
ing, worked with red wool. Two small pock- 
ets, and larger square pockets at the edge. 


Fig. 22.—Wrap for lady, made of sealskin 
plush, trimmed with beaver fur, balls and 
passementerie. 


Fig. 23—Costume for girl of five years, 
made of diagonal cloth, the plastron is of 
damassé, the belt, cuffs and collar of velvet. 
Felt hat trimmed with velvet and feathers. 


Fig. 24.—Suit for girl of three years, made 
of cream color bure and grenat velvet. The 
blouse waist gathered at neck and waist, is 
made of the cream color. The skirt is of the 
velvet, also the Tam O’Shanter cap. 


Fig. 25.—Suit for girl of eight years, made 
of blue serge and velvet. The skirt has a 
plaiting, bordered with four rows of velvet. 
Plastron, with velvet chevrons and sash. 


Fig. 26. Dress for child of three years, 
made of cream color lambswool, it is plain in 
front, plaited in the back, it is trimmed with 
dark red velvet, with belt, collar, and buttons 
of the same. 


Fig. 27.—Walking costume for lady, made 
of dark red wool goods, the underskirt striped 
with astrakhan, the overdress with velvet. 
Wrap made of black frisé velvet, fastened with 
a jet clasp at the throat. Bonnet of velvet the 
same shade as dress, trimmed with fancy and 
ostrich feathers. 


Fig. 28.—Walking costume for lady, made 
of Havana-brown velvet and lace. The un- 


derskirt is of the velvet, with drapery of wool 


lace at the sides and front, wide sash of moiré 
ribbon. Wrap made of plain velvet with 
sleeves of frisé velvet. Bonnet of brown 
velvet trimmed with velvet and ribbon loops 
and ends, 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


Children’s fashions at present fill almost as 
important a position as those of their elders, 
and a few hints upon the styles most popular, 
will, no doubt, prove acceptable to our many 
readers who have to settle the question of how 
to make their little ones costumes. A good 
many bodices for young girls’ dresses are made 
with yokes or half-yokes of some other mate- 
rial, or of the dress fabric. One method is to 
make the bodice like an open jacket, fastened 
down the right side over a full plastron of 
surah, which starts from the chest only, the 
left side of the jacket forming the half—yoke 
above the plastron, the fronts are joined at the 
waist by a band and buckle or by crossed tabs, 
and in some cases the jacket is finished off 
witha plaited basque, when the dress is inten- 
ted for evening wear this is edged with lace. 
The dress is completed by a box-plaited skirt 
headed by tucks. Astyle of corsage adopted 
by younger girls is also very pretty in either 
light or dark materials. The bodice is plaited 
in fine plaits from the neck to the chest in 
front, and tothe same depth at the back; this 
forms a kind of yoke, below this the material 
forms a full bodice, gauged at the waist to a 
width of about four inches. The bodice is 
then ornamented with bretelles of plush, a little 
wider at the shoulder than where they end at 
the waist upon each side of the gauging. The 
bretelles are united on the chest and at the 
back by bands of plush, outlining the yoke. The 
turned down collar and cuffs are also of 
plush. The skirt is plain and bordered with a 
band of plush. 

The long paletots made for girls this winter 
are ornamented in various ways, and are made 
of plain, diagonal, ottoman, and bouclé cloth 
in black or colors. A very useful garment for 
young girls attending school is a semi-fitting 
paletot, long enough to cover the dress, and 
fastened down one side, with a little drapery 
on the right side, which crosses over to the left 
side. The redingote is fastened at the neck 
with two large buttons, or a clasp, and the 
velvet waistband is fastened in the same way. 
The small turned down collar and cuffs are 
also of velvet. More dressy paletots and short 
jackets have revers of plush, meeting in the 
centre, and fastened invisibly with hooks and 
eyes. In some models the revers are of cloth, 
and buttoned back on the paletot to a little 
below the waist. Short, double-breasted 
jackets, with shawl] revers and deep cuffs of 
seal plush are also worn, but for little girls, as 
well as for big ones, no mantle is at once so 
fashionable and so appropriate as the jac‘et, 
whether it is long or short. 
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The fashionable furs worn by children and 
young girls, are astrakhan, beaver, sealskin, 
grebe, and seal plush. A very pretty set fora girl 
of ten or more consists of a collarette and muff 
of grebe, lined with cream-color satin ; the col- 
larette being tied in front with cream-color satin 
ribbon to match; the muff isin the plain round 
shape. A pretty little muff of gray astrakhan 
is narrower at the top than at the edge; it is 
lined with cerise satin and a bow of cerise 
satin ornaments the outside, and is placed in 
the centre of the muff. For the very little 
ones there are warm and dainty little sets of 
boa and muff, made of white hare-skin, and 
lined with satin of various colors. 

Great coats for little boys are made of plain, 
pilot, and bouclé cloth; some models have fur 
collars and cuffs, others are finished off with a 
deep collar of the cloth, bound with braid. 
Pockets are often placed to open sideways on 
each side of the front; these pockets are in- 
tended for the hands, which are thrust into 
them and thus kept warm. For little boys of 
three or four long double-breasted paletots are 
made of plain cloth, with a band formed of 
several rows of narrow braid ornamenting the 
centre of the front. The turned down collars 
and cuffs are trimmed with rows of braid to 
match, and a band worn round the hips is also 
covered with braid, and fastened with a hand- 
some clasp. The paletot is fastened down the 
left side with large buttons. Little boys wear 
either broad brimmed felt hats, or toques with 
a fur brim; some of these toques are flat at the 
top, others have a fisherman’s cap falling over 
on one side, but a newer model than either of 
these has a high, sloping crown, flattened at 
the top. This is made in felt and fur, or in fur 
only. : 

Ladies’ costumes for the street are almost 
invariably made of rough woolen mate- 
rial, with a trimming of. galloon. These 
galloons form such a pretty trimming! Each 
lady combines them according to personal 
taste or fancy. Sometimes the skirt is slightly 
gathered, and round the edge there are three, 
four, or five rows of galloon; or else there is 
a draped tunic, and a small amazon bodice, 
with a Breton plastron made of material striped 
with galloon. These galloons form a part of 
the material itself. For one dress there is a 
certain quantity of the same fabric, with the 
trimming woven in on one side. This trim- 
ming is in all sorts of patterns and all styles. 
There is first one wide band five or six inches 
deep, in a handsome Egyptian or Byzantine 
pattern, then a series of narrow galloons in the 
same style; in others there is a pattern of 
handsome arabasques. This last is very eleg- 
ant; it looks like astrakhan fur over asmooth 
ground. It is ‘still more tasteful when worn 
with a short jacket of astrakhan fur. We must 
also mention the materials which imitate a 
handsome Hungarian embroidery pattern 
worked in plain braid and small round sou- 
tache. One must look quite close at the 
material to discover that it is really not worked 


by hand. It is charmingly effective round the 
edge of a skirt or tunic. It is also used for 
the fronts of a bodice and the bottom of the 
sleeves. 

The plain round skirt has become too com. 
mon, and has lost a good deal of the favor it 
had enjoyed. Itis still pretty for young girls 
or for simple street costumes, but has no longer 
the vogue it had. Draperies are much more 
generally worn, and are gracefully interlaced. 
almost always leaving part of the underskirt 
visible, either in the middle of the front or on 
ene side. Trains are more generally worn for 
evening dresses, though not so inconveniently 
long as before. The great art for a couturiere 
is to drape a skirt with artistic taste. 

Corduroy suits are very fashionable this 
winter, especially in brown shades, and are 
made up in tailor fashion with a jacket of the 
same; the only trimmings used are large 
metal buttons on the jacket front and down 
the left side of the skirt, where two other wide 
plaits are laid. 

Never have sealskin garments been as pop- 
ular as this season, heretofore it has been too 
bulky to be becoming to any, excepting very, 
very slight figures. It has now, however, ar- 
rived at such perfection, that even the stoutest 
can wear it as easily as velvet. Seal is now 
made in every shape, from the tiniest cape and 
jacket, to the longest cloak and ulster. First, 
there are the small dolmans, shaped to the 
figure, and clinging as close as velvet; these 
are trimmed round with bear, skunk, or tail 
fringe, whilst others, for young people, are left 
untrimmed. The new sealskin capes are very 
pretty. They are made to cross over the 
chest, thus adding to their warmth, and also 
comfort, as, by being crossed over the chest, 
they can better fit the figure according to the 
position given to the fastenings. They are 
also trimmed around with a very wide band 
of bear fur, which is very becoming. Short 
sealskin jackets are no longer made like 
sacques. They fit the figure now as neatly as 
cloth jackets, and mark its outlines quite as 
well. They are especially adapted for young 
people. It would be impossible to mention 
all the varieties shown in sealskin wraps. One 
cloak, however, must be mentioned, it reaches 
to the ground and has a collar which can be 
coiled around the neck like a boa. Another 
is trimmed with the richest metallic silk and 
chenille passementerie, and has long Jewess 
sleeves hanging at the sides. Even the 
longest cloaks are made of one entire length 
of seal, and are not pieced to increase their 
length. The longer the cloak, the less fine the 
fur must be when made in one piece, and this 
accounts for the comparative expense of the 
shorter jackets which are made of the skins of 
younger seals, and therefore of a finer quality. 
By the by, when choosing a cloak, notice the 
way the trimming is put on, If all round the 


neck and down the front, this will give height 
to the figure; if trimmed round the edge, 
Probably the 


this will shorten the figure. 
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most luxurious garment made to use for gen- 
eral wear is the sealskin ulster, with cape to 
match, but without a particle of trimming ; 
they are exceedingly warm and can be worn 
upon so many occasions. 


Notes From Our Foreign Correspondent. 


In fashions I see little that is especially 
novel. In the Rue de la Paix they show some 
pretty things in the way of jackets—the shape 
resembling that of the Zouave worn years ago; 
these, however, are tighter fitting and worn 
over loose shirts of striped gauze, the colors 
sometimes contrasting. For instance, I saw 
one made of moss green velvet, edged with a 
band of embroidery in beads of the same 
shade mingled with gold. The shirt of light 
blue clinging to the figure in front, but longer 
than the jacket all around and falling below 
it. 

The sash of wide ribbon at the back is no 
longer employed, this is fortunate, as it was too 
girlish for grown ladies. Young girls under 
eighteen still wear them, however, to a consid- 
erable extent. Short under petticoats, daintily 
and elaborately made are very much the 
fashion just now, and some of them are mar- 
vels in the way of embroidery and lace and 
ribbon trimmings. A particularly elaborate 
and elegant little petticoat is made of pale 
cameo pink cashmere, with white satin facings 
and a quilted border of white satin six inches 
deep. A narrow double ruffle of lace falls from 
under the border and above it on the front and 
side breadths clusters of roses are embroidered 
with white silk, mixed with finest of seed 
pearls. The most fashionable skirts, however, 
are of fine white surah silk, ornamented with 
groups of tucks and innumerable frills of Val- 
enciennes lace or fine embroideries of silk 
alone or mixed with tinsel. The embroideries 
are sometimes in a pale color and delicately 
tinted ribbons may be run through the lace 
flounces or frills, but the skirts that are the ex- 
treme limits of luxury are all white and so ex- 
tremely delicate, that only those of unlimited 
wealth can afford to wear them. Among the 
pretty fancy jewels of the season, I must men- 
tion the ornamental safety-pins which are fast- 
ened here, there, and everywhere, for fixing 
bonnet-strings, bouquets on the bodice or sash, 
bows on the shoulders or at the waist, and so on. 
Some of the prettiest devices are—three bees, 
one or three /adybirds, a fly, a horseshoe, a 
butterfly, etc., in gold and enamel, set with 
very small pearls and precious stones; a cat’s- 
eye often forms the centre of the pattern. Em- 
broidery continues to be the rage for trimming, 
as it is always very expensive, ladies may 
make a good substitute by cutting some figured 
silk, velvet, or velveteen, into bands, and to 
outline the patterns with colored silk, and gold, 
silver, and steel thread. This is quickly done, 
and is very pretty and effective. Plain velvet 
and velveteen might also be braided with gold 
and silver. When out of fashion for dresses, 
these bands could always be employed to edge 





fancy tables, etc. Looking over a celebrated 
lingerie’s show rooms not long ago, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a pair of stays made en- 
tirely of Valenciennes laces, without any lin- 
ing, the whalebones alone being concealed in 
satin sheaths. This would scarcely be safe for 
ladies who wish to be very tightly laced. I 
also noticed silk tournures without steels. The 
back was covered with flounces, lined with stiff 
muslin, nothing more. It has become quite 
a custom in France to present the guests 
present at a christening party with a box 
containing exquisite bonbons as a remem- 
brance of the event. The box is usually 
covered with imitation vellum, white ground 
emblazoned in red ; with the date of the christ- 
ening, the name of the child, and the place 
where the ceremony took place in gold char- 
acters. The preparations for the new year 
may be seen in almost every Parisian house 
of any note; baskets are most fancifully 
adorned for the reception of presents, as well 
as for the classical bonbons, for the word has 
gone forth that basket work of every kind 
is to be the rage, and ingenuity has done its 
utmost in supplying fantastic forms and won- 
derful fabrics for the too fashionable basket. 
Nature not having provided birds in the 
delicate half tints and tender colors necessary 
to match the materials of which chapeaux 
are made, the little creatures are now dyed 
or painted any required hue, and the com- 
mon London sparrow may thus become as 
lovely in coloring as thé rarest tropical bird, 
and quite as expensive. These birds are 
especially used in trimming chapeaux made 
for wearing on ceremonious occasions, and 
which are neither capotes nor hats; these 
models are usually draped with a piece of 
the dress material, the trimming of birds, 
bows, and feathers being placed in front, at 
the back, or at one side, wherever it is most 
becoming. Pins or brooches invariably ac- 
company the feathers and bows, and are often 
used for fastening the strings when these are 
worn. I am glad to see that colored embroi- 
dery has disappeared from table linen, with the 
exception of the tea tray cloths, which may 
still be fanciful and colored. Sheets are 
hemmed with an open stitch, and are moreover 
festooned and embroidered in different ways, 
besides being edged round with deep guipure 
lace. Ladies who are blessed with Christian 
names of flowers, as Rose, Violet, Lily, Daisy, 
etc., have the flower representing their name 
embroidered on their linen and handkerchiefs, 
instead of the name itself or its initial. All 
house linen, however, should be embroidered 
with the initials of both husband and wife. 
The prettiest way to arrange the letters is 
in a monogram, but frequently the first  ini- 
tial of each name is used with that of the 
surname. If a monogram is used, the same 
style of letters are made into different sizes, so 
that they can be adapted to the various articles 
of household linen for which they are needed. 
FASHION. 











WORK DEPARTMENT. 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1. Knitted Jacket for Child. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED: 5 oz. single zephyr, 
and two pins No. 12. 

The best plan to adopt in knitting a jacket 
is to cut a paper pattern to fit the child the 
jacket is intended for, and to place the work 
upon it from time to time to see where increase 
or decrease are necessary. This jacket is knitted 
in five pieces—one back, two fronts, and two 
sleeves. Cast on the number of stitches re- 
quired for the bottom of the back, with the 
wool and pins named; eight stitches must be 
cast on for each inch. 

Ist to 5th Rows: Knit. 

6th Row: Make one by putting tle wool 
three times over the pin, knit two together. 
Repeat from the first row. 

In knitting the next row, let the three loops 
off the pin and knit as one stitch; continue in 
this way until you reach the top of arm, then 
decrease by knitting the first two and last two 
stitches of every other row together until you 


have sloped the shoulder. In sloping for the 





front shoulders the first two stitches only of 
every other row must be knitted together, 
The sleeves are knitted flat; the two sides are 
afterwards sewn together; sew the fronts to 
the back, leaving an opening for the armhole, 
then sew in the sleeves. 

For the lace which trims the jacket, cast on 
ten stitches. 

Ist Row: Kuit. ; 

2d Row: Make one, knit two together, put 
the wool twice over the pin, knit one, knit two 
together, wool twice over the pin, knit one, 
knit two together, wool twice over the pin, 
knit two. 

3d Row: Knit, let the made loops off the 
pin, and knit as one stitch. 

4th Row: Make one, knit two together, 
wool twice over the pin, knit one, knit two 
together, wool twice over the pin, knit one, 
knit two together, wool twice over the pin, 
knit three. 

5th Row: Knit. 

6th Row: Make one, knit 
wool twice over the pin, knit 


two together, 
one, knit two 
pin, knit one, 
over the pin, 


together, wool twice over the 
knit two together, wool twice 
knit four. 

7th Row: Knit. 

8th Row: Make one, knit two together, wool 
twice over the pin, knit one, knit two together, 
wool twice over the pin, knit one, knit two 
together, wool twice over the pin, knit five. 

goth Row: Knit. 

1oth Row: Make one, knit two together, 
wool twice over the pin, knit one, knit two 
together, wool twice over the pin, knit one, 
knit two together, wool twice over the pin, 
knit six. 

11th Row: Knit. 

12th Row: Make one, knit two together, 
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@-wool twice over the pin, knit one, knit two 


together, wool twice over the pin, knit one, 
knit two together, wool twice over the pin, 
knit seven. 

13th Row: Knit. 

14th Row: * Knit two together at the back, 
knit one, wool twice over the pin, repeat from 
* twice more, knit two together, knit five. 

15th Row: Knit. 

16th Row: * Knit two together at the back, 
knit one, wool twice over the pin, repeat from 
* twice more, knit two together, knit four. 

17th Row: Knit. 


18th Row: * Knit two together at the back, 
knit one, wool twice over the pin, repeat from 
* twice more, knit two together, knit three. 

Ioth Row: Knit. 

20th Row: * Knit two together at the back, 
knit one, wool twice over the pin, repeat from 
* twice more,-knit two together, knit two. 

21st Row: Knit. 

22d Row: * Knit two together at the back, 
knit one, wool twice over the pin, repeat from 
* twice more, knit two together, knit one. 

23d Row: Knit. Repeat from the fourth row. 
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Fig. 2. Footstool, (Crochet.) 


The original is a round cushion measuring 
16 inches in diameter and 5 inches high. It 
is covered with crochet in two shades of olive 
beaver wool. The lower of the darker, the 
upper square of lighter shade, having a nar- 
row border ornamented with wool pompons. 
The bottom of the cushion is covered with 
black American cloth. Begin with the darker 
part, making a chain long enough to go all 
round, dividing it equally into 4 parts and clos- 
ing it in a ring. 





1st Row: 1 double in every stitch. 

2d Row: * 1 double in next double, for a 
spot pick up next double and work 1 double 
in it, 3 chain closing the last with the picked 
up stitch on the hook, 1 double in next stitch, 
with the stitch on the hook thrust that through 
the stitch in which the previous double of pre- 
ceding row was crocheted, and draw the work- 
ing thread in a loop through from behind, then 
thrust the hook through the stitch in which the 
next but one double of previous row was cro- 
cheted, and draw the avorking thread from be- 
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hind as before, pick up the next stitch of pre- 
vious row, draw the same through the 2 loops 
and then through the 2 stitches still on the 
hook, repeat from *. Repeat these two rows 
8 times, but the double must be worked in 
both of the upper loops, and the loops of the 
next pattern of which every spot springs from 
the 3 chain must have a larger space than the 
preceding and following spots of the last row 
but one. Then follows one row more, in which 
crochet 1 double in every 2d following stitch 
of previous row, to form an edging by which 
the cover may be fixed to the cushion. 

Now, for the square on the top, take the 
second shade of wool, and along and back of 
a chain of 56 stitches work as follows: 

Ist Row: 1 double in every stitch. 

2d Row: * 3 double in next 3, 1 loop in 
the stitch in which last but one double of 
previous row, and 1 loop in the stitch in’ 
which 2d following double of previous row 
were crocheted (both stitches picked up on 
the hook), then 1 stitch picked up in next 
stitch of previous row, draw it through 
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the loops and then the 2 stitches on the® 
hook, repeat from *, but in every repeti- 
tion take up for the Ist loop out of the same 
stitch as the last loop of the preceding pattern 
was taken. Repeat these 2 rows 25 times, 
Through the cross lines of this square, thread 
unsplit light olive filoselle. 

For the border round take a darker shade 
of wool and make a chain of sufficient length, 
then with light olive filoselle : 

Ist Row: * 1 long treble in next stitch, 1 
chain, for a cross, I long treble in 3d follow- 
ing stitch, 2 chain and 1 long treble in 3d fol- 
lowing stitch, but in drawing up the middle 
loops of both long treble, after throwing the 
silk round the hook first time, put the hook 
through the first long treble, before continuing 
the winding round of the thread, and draw 
all up through this stitch, 2 chain, miss 2, re- 
peat from *. 

2d Row: with dark wool, 1 slipstitch in 
every stitch of row before. 

3d Row: 1 double in 2 chain before next 
double treble and next cross, of last 2 rows, 3 
chain, 1 double between next cross 
and long treble, repeat from *. 
On the other sidé of the border 
crochet a row like the 3d. Then 
take 2 or 3 strands of dark wool, 
tRread them in and out of the 
crosses, sewing a vari-colored pom- 
pon between every 2, and then 
sew the border to the square, and 
finish as in illustration with large 
and small pomopns. 


Fig.3. Embroidery Design. 
This design is worked in long 
and chain stitches with silk or 
wool of two colors; it is suitable 
to be worked in the centre of 
lamp-mats. Ends of tidies, tops 
of ottomans, or centres of cushions; 
may be made very handsome by 
dotting at intervals this design and 
putting a suitable border around 
them. 
Fig. 4. The Ladder Etagere. 
The shelves that are fastened 
= between the rungs of the ladder 
= are covered in velvet; in the 
= centre there is a bucket containing 
either flowers or a plant. This is 
the newest style of etagere for 
curios. 
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Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5. Trimming, Crochet. 

This pattern is worked short-wise; make 
a chain of fifty-three stitches, turn. 

First Row: Pass over eleven stitches, one 
treble into each of the three next stitches, four 
chain, pass over five stitches, one treble into 
the next, five chain, pass over five stitches, one 
treble into the next, six chain, pass over six 
stitches, one treble into the next; five chain, 
pass over five stitches, one treble into each of 


three next stitches, six chain, pass over six 
stitches, one treble into the next, three chain, 
pass over three stitches one treble into the next, 
turn. 

SECOND Row’ Six chain, one treble into 
top of next treble, five chain, pass over five 
stitches, one treble into each of five next 
stitches, four chain, one half treble, seven 
trebles and one half treble under next six 
chain, one half treble, seven trebles and one 
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half treble under next chain, three chain, pass 
over four stitches, one treble into each of five 
next stitches, five chain, pass over four chain, 
one treble into the next, turn. 

THIRD Row: 
stitches, one treble into each of seven next suc- 
cessive stitches, five chain, one treble into 
centre of next scallop of treble, five chain, one 
treble into the centre of next treble, five chain, 
one treble into the chain before the five trebles 
of last row, one into each of the trebles, and 
one into the next chain, four chain, pass over 
four stitches, one treble into next treble, three 
chain, one treble into the fourth of six chain at 
the turn of last row, turn. 


Nine chain, pass over four 


FourTH Row: Six chain, one treble into 
the top of first treble, four chain, pass over 
four stitches, one treble into each of nine next 
stitches, four chain, one half treble, seven 
trebles, and one half treble under the next 
five chain, four chain, pass over four stitches, 
one treble into each of nine next successive 
stitches, five chain, pass over five stitches, one 
treble into the next, turn. 


FirrH Row: Eight chain, pass over four 
stitches, one treble into each of eleven stitches, 
seven chain, one double into the centre of scal- 
lop of trebles, seven chain, pass over seven 
stitches, one treble into each of eleven next 
successive stitches, two chain, one treble into 
next treble, three chain, one treble into next 
treble, turn. 

SIxTH Row: Six chain, one treble into 
next treble, three chain,pass over three stitches, 
one treble into each of nine next successive 
stitches, four chain, one treble into centre of 
seven chain, five chain, one treble into centre 
of next seven chain, five chain, pass over four 
stitches,one treble into each of nine next succes- 
sive stitches, four chain, pass over four stitches, 
one treble into the next, turn. 


SEVENTH Row: Seven chain, pass over 
five stitches, one treble into each of seven 
next successive stitches, six chain, one half 
treble, seven trebles, one half treble under the 
second five chain of last row, four chain, pass 
over six stitches, one treble into each of seven 
next successive stitches, four chain, one treble 
into next treble, three chain, one treble into 
next treble, turn. 

EIGHTH Row: Six chain, one treble into 
next treble, five chain, pass over five stitches, 
one treble into each of five next successive 
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stitches, two chain, one treble into top of firs 
half treble of last row, five chain, one double 
into centre of scallop of trebles, five chain, one 
treble into next half treble, five chain, pass over 
seven stitches, one treble into each of five next 
successive stitches, two chain, pass over three 
stitches, one treble into the next, turn. 

NINTH Row: Five chain, three trebles into 
centre of five trebles, five chain, one half 
treble, seven trebles and one half treble under 
each five chain, six chain, three trebles into 
centre of five trebles, six chain, one treble into 
next treble, three chain, one treble into next 
treble, turn. 

TENTH Row: Six chain, one treble into 
next treble, six chain, one treble into centre 
of three trebles, three chain, pass over three 
stitches, one treble into the next, five chain, 
one double into centre of scallop of trebles, 
six chain, one double into centre of next scal- 
lop, four chain, one treble into centre of three 
chain, three chain, one ‘treble into centre of 
three trebles, five chain, pass over four stitches, 
one treble into the next, turn. , 

ELEVENTH Row: Eight chain, pass over 
four stitches, one treble into each of three next 
stitches, five chain, pass over five stitches, one 
treble into the next, five chain, pass over five 
stitches, one half treble into the next, five 
chain, one treble into centre of next five chain, 
fivechain, pass over five stitches, one treble 
into each of three next stitches, five chain, one 
treble into next treble, three chain, one treble 
into next treble, turn. 

Repeat from the second row for the length 
required. 

For the edge: 

First Row: One double into a stitch in 
the depth of scallop, three chain, pass over six 
stitches, two trebles separated by five chain 
into next stitch, pass over three stitches, two 
double trebles separated by five chain into the 
next, * pass over three stitches, two double 
trebles separated by seven chain into the next, 
repeat from * twice more, pass over three 
stitches, two double trebles separated by five 
chain into the next, pass over three stitches, 
two trebles separated by five chain into the 
next, three chain. Repeat from the beginning 
of the row. 

SEconpD Row: One double treble into the 
double between two scallops, two trebles 
separated by five chain into centre of next five 
chain, * two trebles separated by seven chain 
into the centre of next five chain, repeat from 
* four times more, two trebles separated by 
five chain into the centre of next five chain 
Repeat from the beginning of the row. 


Fig. 6. Work-Basket. 

The foundation of the basket is a common 
willow or straw hat; the inside of the crown 
is lined with peacock-blue satin, which is drawn 
up to form a bag. The outside of the crown 
is ornamented with two rows of plaid ribbon 
tied into a bow at the side. The basket may 
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be made very attractive if the hat is painted 
with gold paint, which can be bought in liquid 
form. Pockets may be put inside of the band 
of the hat to hold cottons, buttons, tapes, etc. 
We are unable to give measures for the silk 
werk bag, as this must be ruled by the size of 
the hat chosen. The silk is gathered and 
sewn to the inside of the crown; it must be 
again sewn to the edge of the crown and to 


.the edge of the band of the hat. 


Ma 





Fig. 7. 
Fig. 7. Hanging Case for Boots or Slippers. 


This case is made of gray Java canvas, em- 
broidered with crewels. The frame is made 
of wood, the back covered with a plain piece, 
embroidered along the upper edge, the two 
pockets for holding the boots are added, com- 
ing half way up. Wool pompons ornament 
the four corners, and a wool cord is added to 
hang it up with. This little ornament can be 
used equally well for brushes, dusters, or news- 
papers if desired. 


Design for Mantel Drapery. 
(See colored page in front of book.) 

The design is given in full working size and 
must be repeated until the length desired is at- 
tamed. It can be worked upon plush, velvet, 
felt or sateen, with arrasene, silk or crewels. 
It would also form a pretty design for either 
lustra or water color painting. The natural 
colors of the flowers are shown. 
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Lyre Pattern for Afghan Knitted. 


Cast on any number of stitches divisible by 
14. Whatever number you cast on, 28 is a 
good number, add 4 stitches, so as to always 
have 2 plain at beginning and 2 plain at end. 

MATERIALS: Germantown wool, in shades 
to suit the fancy. Make 4 stripes with garnet 
and 3 stripes with steel-gray, having the two 
outside stripes of garnet. Make stripes the 
length desired. Add a fringe or some pretty 
edge when finished. 

Cast on 32 stitches; knit across plain once. 

Ist Row : 2 plain, * seam 2, 1 plain, nar- 
row, 6 plain, seam 2, t over I, 1 plain, t over 
1.* Repeat from star to star, the last two plain. 

2D Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 3, 2 plain, 
seam 5, seam 2 together, seam I, 2 plain.* 
Repeat from star to star, last two plain. 

3D Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 2, 1 plain, 
narrow, 4. plain, seam 2,1 plain, t over 1,1 
plain, t over 1, 1 plain.* Repeat from star to 
star until last two which are plain. 

4TH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 5, 2 plain, 
seam 3, seam 2 together, seam I, 2 plain.* 
Repeat from star to star, last two plain. 

5TH Row: Slip1, 1 plain, * seam 2, 1 plain, 
narrow, 2 plain, seam 2, 2 plain, t over I, I 
plain, t over 1, 2 plain.* Repeat from star to 
star, last two plain. 

6TH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 7, 2 plain, 
seamI,seam 2 together,seam I, 2plain.* Repeat 
from star to star till last two which are plain. 

7TH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 2, I plain, 
narrow, seam 2, 3 plain, t over I, 1 plain, t 
over I, 2 plain.* Repeat from star to star, last 
two plain. 

8TH Row: Slip 1,1 plain, * seam 9, 2 plain 
narrow, 2 plain.* Repeat from star to star, last 
two plain. 

9TH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 2, t over 
I, 1 plain, t over I, seam 2, 1 plain, narrow, 6 
plain.* Repeat from star to star, last two plain. 

1oTH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 5, seam 2 
together,seam I, 2plain, seam 3, 2plain.* Repeat 
from star to star till last plain. 

1ITH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 2, 1 
plain, t over 1, 1 plain, t over I, I plain, seam 
2, 1 plain, narrow, 4 plain.* Repeat from star 
to star, last two plain. 

12TH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 3, seam 
2 together, seam I, 2 plain, seam 5, 2 plain.* 
Repeat from star to star, last two plain. 

13TH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 2, 2 
plain, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 1, 2 plain, seam 
2, 1 plain, narrow, 2 plain.* Repeat from star 
to star, last two plain. 

14TH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam I, seam 
2 together, seam 1, 2 plain, seam 7, 2 plain.* 
Repeat from star to star, last two plain. 

15TH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain,* seam 2, 3 plain, t 
over I, I plain, t over 1, 3 plain, seam2, I plain, 
narrow.* Repeat from star to star, last two plain. 

16TH Row: Slip 1, 1 plain, * seam 2 to- 
gether, 2 plain, seam 9, 2 plain.* Repeat from 
star to star, last two plain. 

t over 1, simply short for thread over once, 
or make I. 











PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING, 


All goods are being sold at such greatly re- 
duced prices at present, that pretty wool 
costumes can be made up at a trifling cost at 
home, if a little care and trouble is taken. 
Ten yards of cashmere will make a gown, 
with half a yard of velvet for a plastron, high 
collar, and narrow cuffs. The velvet can be 
set in as a triangular plastron, or else as a 
square, showing quite wide above the darts, 
and narrowing to the waist line or below it. 
The part below the plastron may be furnished 
with eyelet-holes and laced together by a cord 
of silver, or of silk the color of the cashmere. 
Another fashion is to lap the basque far on the 
left side, and have a triangular revers of velvet 
covering the lapped part. The skirt is edged 
with a narrow plaiting. The long drapery 
consists of a breadth and a-half for the apron, 
reaching in plaits from the belt to the foot on 
the left side, and caught up high on the right. 
Lapping bias folds or tucks, or else length- 
wise plaits, form a panel down the left side, 
and the back drapery hangs straight and full. 
Such a dress need not cost more than $10.00 
when completed, and can be worn at any 
time. Lacing is displacing buttons for fasten- 
ing the fronts of dresses, the eyelets,are put 
very closely together, and tied about three 
inches apart ; the ends of the short cords are 
finished with six tiny acorns, three at each 
end; these form a charming trimming up the 
front of a bodice, they can be of the same 
shade as the dress, or of a contrasting color. 
Basques remain in favor notwithstanding the 
effort to revive polonaises and popularize 
round waists. Three kinds of basques are 
most used—the short postilion, the draped 
basque, and the round basque. These three 
are capable of being varied to suit all fabrics. 
For instance the plaited short postilions and 
the all-round basques are appropriate for 
woolen fabrics and all plain goods that require 
simple styles, while the draped basque has 
soft full drapery on the tournure, with a 
guimpe plastron, revers, or vest that makes it 
suitable for the one best gown of silk or satin, 
or it may be varied to suit any number of 
dresses. For well-rounded figures with large 
hips the short postilion basque is most be- 
coming, and should be sharply pointed in 
either one or two points in front, sloping up- 
ward on the hips to within two or three inches 
of the waist line, curving thence downward to 
the middle of the side forms. The other half 
of each side form is then lengthened, and with 
the middle forms makes the square postilion, 
which may have flat plaits in the middle seam, 
or else a box plait may be in each of the 
middle forms. This square should be care- 
fully shaped, not too short, nor so broad that 
it will increase the apparent size of the wearer 
For slight figures the round coat basque is 
made to come well over the hips, and of even 
length all around, but must not be long. The 


back is opened and lapped in the middle seam 
below the waist line, and a plait on each side. 
form seam is turned toward the middle; a 
button defines the waist at the top of each of 
these plaits. For lining the basque and sleeves 
of a gown two and a half yards of silesia are 
required. All linings are thinner than those 
formerly used, the preference being given to 
the sateens and silk-finished silesias with white, 
buff, or yellow grounds, on which are pencil 
stripes of black on a color. Silk serges are 
also used for linings by very fastidious people, 
but stiffer silk linings are abandoned, as they 
are not yielding to the figure, nor are they dur- 
able. All the lengthwise seams of the basque 
should be pressed open, and the edges snipped 
at intervals, and to give a neat finish, they 
should be overcast, or else bound with silk 
tape, or the edges may be turned in and “run” 
together. Whalebones are covered on both 
sides with tape and are tacked at intervals 
along the seams. All seams in dress waists 
should be stitched by machine; this is true 
alike of velvet, silk, or woolen stuffs. ‘The 
pile of velvet should be turned upward; in 
selecting either velvet or cloth, that with 
short, thick pile will be found most serviceable. 
Tailor dresses of thick cloths that will hold 
the stitches have the outside of the waist 


.made separate from the lining, the outside 


of cloth being fitted on the wearer instead of 
the lining. The silesia lining is then put 
in, with all the seams turned inside, out of 
sight, in the neat manner seen in men’s 
coats. Many tailors abjure whalebones alto- 
gether, while others conceal them by putting 
them between the cloth waist and its lining. 
Sleeves are not enlarged, as it was predicted 
they would be, but retain their close coat 
shape, following the outlines of the arm. The 
full high-shouldered effect made by gathering 
the sleeve in the armhole is now passé. The 
front half of the sleeve is very highly curved 
at the top, so that it may extend well up 
on the shoulder and fit easily in the armhole 
without being gathered. The under-half of 
the sleeve is quite narrow, and should also have 
good length at the top. The gathers at the 
elbow should not-extend more than two inches 
along the curve of the under half, to which 
they are sewed. Some modistes are again 
using welting cord to strengthen the armhole. 
The sleeve should be placed in the armhole 
with the front seam of the sleeve about an 
inch further forward than the under-arm 
form, making the seam of the sleeve lie 
along the middle of the arm its whole length. 
When being sewed in, the sleeve must be 
held next the sewer, and its very slight ful- 
ness be equally distributed. A binding of 
ribbon or of bias silk or silesia should cover 
the armhole seams, carefully trimming off the 
edges before binding. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Bread Making Continued. 

Bread should never be allowed to rise to the 
point of “caving in,” or settling, or running 
overthe bowl. Even if it does not become 
sour, it loses the natural sweet flavor of the 
wheat, and is tasteless and insipid. It should 
rise in a light, puffy, well-rounded mass; and 
if it half filled the bowl at first, it will be ready; 
when risen nearly to the top of the bowl, “ to 
cut down,”’ as it is called. This is done by 
cutting it away from the sides of the bowl, 
and working it over into the centre with the 
knife. ‘This releases some of the gas, checks 
the fermentation, and reduces the bulk some- 
what. It will rise again very quickly, and the 
cutting-down process can be repeated several 
times, and the bread will be the better for it, 
provided the rising does not go too far at any 
time. It takes but a moment and should al- 
ways be done when the dough is risen suff- 
ciently, if you are not ready to shape it at once 
into loaves. At least an hour before the time 
for baking, scrape the dough from the bow], 
and turn it out upon the board, which should 
be dusted with flour; knead it slightly, and 
divide into the proper proportion for loaves. 
The pans should be greased with lard. It is 
better to divide the dough into two equal parts 
in the pans, as a small loaf is more easily 
shaped than a large one, and two small loaves 
rise and fill the pan more evenly than one long 
loaf. Use the merest dusting of flour in shap- 
ing, and knead just enough to work out the 
large bubbles of gas by folding the mass over 
into the middle, then letting it spring open. 
Pat, coax, and work it with the hands and fin- 
gers until there are no wrinkles, and the loaves 
are smooth. Greasing the hands slightly with 
butter helps. All the flour added at this knead- 
ing rises but once, and too much will make the 
loaf burst out unevenly at the sides. The 
loaves should come nearly half-way up the 
pan; and the same rule follows as for the first 
rising, namely, let it come to the top, or until 
the bulk is doubled. The time for rising va- 
nes with the lightness of the dough and the 
temperature of the room. Rolls and small 
biscuit should rise in the pans longer and be 
baked in a hotter oven than the loaf, because 
the loaf rises in the oven until the heat has 
penetrated to the centre, while in the rolls the 
air cells are very quickly fixed by the intense 
heat needed to perfect the crust, and fermenta- 
tion is almost immediately checked. This is 
contrary to the usual practice, but it is the cor- 
rect way. Baking is quite as important as 
making, and to have the heat the correct tem- 
perature requires careful study and considera- 
tion. The oven should be hot enough to 


brown a teaspoonful of flour in ome minute for 
rolls, and in five minutes for loaves. This is 
a good rule for those who do not use a ther- 
mometer, or cannot judge of the heat by their 
hands, The heat should be greater at the top 
of the oven, and of sufficient strength to last 
through the time of baking (which is about an 
hour) without replenishing the fire. Divide 
the time into thirds, the first fifteen or twenty 
minutes the heat should increase, remain 
steady during the next, and decrease toward 
the Jast. The dough should rise and after fif- 
teen minutes begin to brown slightly. If the 
oven be too hot, and the loaf brown too fast, 
a hard crust will be formed before the heat 
reaches the centre, and, pressing down the air 
cells make a heavy streak; or, if removed 
from the oven too soon, it will be raw and 
doughy inside. If the heat be not sufficient to 
form the crust in fifteen minutes the dough 
will go on rising until it becomes sour and 
pasty, and the air cells will run together, mak- 
ing a hole in the middle. The baking of 
bread is something that will not take care of 
itself. The old notion that you must not look 
at anything in the oven is erroneous; and un- 
til you have learned by experience just how to 
regulate the fire and oven, and the many tests 
by which every good cook determines when 
bread is done, look at it often, and bake ac- 
cording to the clock from fifty to sixty minutes. 
Better bake ten minutes too long, putting a pa- 
per over the top to prevent a burned crust, than 
not long enough. Bake it 4xowm, not black, nor 
pale whity-brown, but évown all over. Rolls 
are often brushed with milk just before and 
after baking, to give them a richer brown 
color. Rubbing over with soft butter while 
still hot makes a crisp, delicious crust. When 
well baked, if tapped with the fingers, a hol- 
low, empty sound will be emitted, the crust 
feels firm, and, if broken apart, the inside re- 
bounds instantly on any slight pressure. Re- 
move the loaves immediately from the pans, 
and place them, with a wire sieve or cooler 
over them, where the air can circulate freely 
around them. Never leave the bread in the 
pan or on a pine table, to sweat and absorb 
the odor of the wood. If you like crusts that 
are crisp, do not cover the loaves; but to give 
the soft, tender, wafer-like consistency which 
many prefer, wrap them, while still hot, in 
several thicknesses of bread cloth. When 
cold, put them into a stone jar or tin box; re- 
move the cloth, as that absorbs the moisture, 
and gives the bread an unpleasant taste and 
odor. Keep the jar well covered and care- 
fully cleansed from crumbs and stale pieees. 
Scald and dry it thoroughly every two or three 
days. A yard and a half square of coarse ta- 
ble linen makes the best bread cloth. Keep a 
good supply; keep them sweet and clean, and 
use them for no other purpose. Fine white 
bread should be partaken of in moderation. 
Although the “staff of life,” it is not necessary 
to eat bread with every kind of diet. 
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RECIPES. 


Oyster Loaves. 


Ingredients. —Fifty oysters, 
Two ounces of butter, 
One ounce of flour, 
Seasoning, 
A little cream, 
A very little nutmeg, 
Bread. 

Put the oysters to stew in a very little of 
their own liquor that has been strained, add 
the butter, flour, seasoning, cream, and nut- 
meg. Stew until tender, and then cut the oys- 
ters into dice, and stuff small hollowed rolls of 
bread with them; put ona hot dish; pour over 
the rolls the sauce in which the bysters were 
cooked, and serve. 


Fish Cooked with Macaroni. 


Ingredients.—Any fresh fish. 
Macaroni, 
Butter, 
Grated cheese. 


Throw your macaroni in boiling water; 
when it swells and is nearly done take it out, 
and throw it in cold water and drain well; 
cook your fish in the same water, take it off 
the fire, skin it, and cut in slices; remove all 
the bones; put some butter and grated cheese 


.in a deep dish, then put in a layer of fish, then 


one of cheese and macaroni, and continue un- 
til you place four alternate layers; put it in the 
oven until it cooks and is well browned upon 
the top. 


Beef Hash. 


Ingredients.—Two parts of cold roast beef, 
One part cold potatoes, 
Seasoning, 
Two ounces of butter, melted, 
A very little milk. 

Chop the beef fine, carefully removing all 
the fat, either mash the potatoes or chop them, 
and mix all well together. Turn into a frying 
pan and stir until it is heated through, but not 
brown; put into a deep dish and form into a 
hillock. Or cease stirring for a few minutes, 
and let a brown crust form; then serve in a 
round dish, with the crust uppermost. The 
hash may also be served on small squares of 
toast. 


Beef Pie, Potato Crust. 


Lngredients.—Cold roast or corned beef, 
Seasoning, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Butter, 
Gravy. 

Mince the cold meat, season, and spread a 
layer in the bottom of a deep pudding dish; 
then a layer of mashed potato stuck over with 
bits of butter, then meat again, and so on 
until the dish is full; pour over the gravy 


which has had some butter added to it, also 
some tomato catsup if the flavor is liked, and 
cover all with a thick crust made as follows: 


Crust. 


Ingredients —One large cupful of mashed 
potato, 
Two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, 
One egg, 
Two cups of milk, 
Enough flour to roll it out. 
Beat all the ingredients well together until 
very light, and add flour, roll out, cover the 
pudding dish with this crust, cutting a slit in 
the middle; brush over with beaten white of 
egg, and bake. 


Betty’s Rolls. 


Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 
Half a cupful of yeast, 
Two tablespoonfuls of lard, 
Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
A pinch of salt. 

Mix all the ingredients well together into a 
batter in the morning, and at noon knead it like 
bread; roll it out; cut it into rolls with asmall 
saucer. It must rise at least two hours before 
baking. 

Buttermilk Muffins. 


Ingredients.—One quart of buttermilk. 

Two eggs, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

Flour to make a good batter. 

Beat the eggs well and stir into the milk, 

then the flour and salt, and, lastly, the soda; 
bake at once ina quick oven. 


Bread Muffins. 


Ingredients.—Four slices of stale baker's 
bread, 
Boiling water, 
Half a pint of milk, 
Two tablespoonfuls of | sifted 
flour, 
Two eggs. 

Take the slices of stale bread and cut off all 
the crusts; lay them in apan and pour barely 
enough boiling water over them to soak them 
well; cover the bread, and when it has stood 
an hour drain off the water and stir the soaked 
bread until it is a smooth mass, then mix in 
the flour, milk and eggs which have been 
beaten separately to their utmost capacity. 
When all the ingredients are smoothly mixed 
together, pour into greased muffin rings and 
bake on a hot griddle; bake brown, send to 
table hot, pull apart and butter. They are 
very good. 
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RECIPES. 213 


Fruit Gingerbread. 


Ingredients —Two pounds of flour, 

Three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, 

One pound of brown sugar, 

One pound of currants, 

One pound of raisins, 

Quarter of: a pound of candied 
orange peel, 

Two cupfuls of molasses 

Half a cupful of sour cream, 

Six eggs, 

One heaping teaspoonful of soda, 

Two tablespoonfuls of ginger, 

One tablespoonful of cinnamon, 

One teaspoonful of cloves, 


Cream the butter and sugar, warm the 
molasses slightly, and beat these together ; 
then the yolks of the eggs that have been well 
beaten, next the cream and spice, the soda 
dissolved in a little warm water, flour, and 
whites of the eggs well whipped; lastly, the 
fruit that has been floured. Beat all well to- 
gether before baking; put into two broad 
pans well buttered, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Angel Cake. 
Ingredients—One cupful of the finest white 

flour, 

One teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, 

One and a-half cupfuls of the 
finest granulated sugar, 

One teaspoonful of vanilla 
flavoring 

The whites of eleven eggs. 

Sift the flour once, and measure a cupful, 
then mix thoroughly with the cream of tartar, 
and sift four times ; beat the whites of the eggs 
with a perforated spoon or wire beater to the 
utmost capacity; add the sugar and beat 
again; or, rather, when the whites are light 
and flaky, beat in the sugar, and then beat 
again; add the flavoring, and then mix in the 
flour lightly and quickly; have ready a cake 
pan lined with white paper (not greased), pour 
in the mixture and bake forty minutes; when 
done, loosen around the edge and turn out at 
once. Some persons are more successful with 
this cake by mixing the sugar with the flour 
and cream of tartar, and adding all at once the 
beaten egg. 

Pan Dowdy. 


Ingredients.—Pie crust, 
Apples, 
Two cupfuls of sugar, 
One teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
One cupful of cider. 


Line the sides of a deep baking pan with 
common pie crust, fill it with apples, pared, 
cored, and quartered ; add the sugar, cinnamon, 
and cider; cover it with rather a thick crust; 
bake it slowly four hours, then break in the 
crust and mix it well with the apples; eat with 
cream, 





Half-Hour Pudding. 


Ingredients —Half a pound of beef suet, 
Half a pound of bread crumbs, 
One tablespoonful of sifted flour, 
Half a cupful of sugar, 
One nutmeg, grated, 
Three eggs. 

Shred the suet and chop very finely, grate 
the crumbs and then brown them, mix all these 
ingredients well together, and, after flouring 
your hands, form the pudding into large, round 
balls; tie each in a cup, then in a floured cloth; 
boil half an hour, and serve with wine sauce. 


Poor Man's Rice Pudding. 


Ingredients.—One quart of milk. 
One tablespoonful of rice, 
Sugar to taste, 
Piece of butter, the size of an 
egg, 
A small teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
A piece of lemon peel. 


Wash the rice and stir it into the milk that 
has been put into a deep earthenware dish 
that has been buttered, add the sugar, lemon 
peel and cinnamon; simmer three hours in a 
good oven; eat ice cold. 


Baked Orange Pudding. 


Ingredients.—The rind of one orange, 
Three tablespoonfuls of sifted 
sugar, 
Four eggs, 
The juice of half a lemon. 
Pound the rind of the orange finely with a 
pestle and mortar; then beat well together for 
a quarter of an hour, the yolks of the eggs, 
sugar, and lemon juice, then put in slowly, 
and stirring gently all the time, the whites 
(which must previously have been beaten to 
the stiffest froth); when all is smoothly mixed 
together, pour into a buttered mould; bake 
twelve minutes in a very hot oven and serve 
immediately. 


Poor Man's Fruit Pudding. 


Ingredients —Four ounces of bread crumbs, 
Eight ounces of sifted flour, 
One teaspoonful of baking pow- 

der, : 
Quarter of a pound of suet, 
Quarter of a pound of raisins, 
Quarter of a pound of currants, 
Two ounces of citron, 
The juice and grated rind of one 
lemon, 
One egg, 
Milk, 
One teaspoonful of allspice, 
Half a pound of molasses. 

Mix all the ingredients well together, flour- 
ing the fruit and adding enough milk to keep 
it well together, pour into two buttered moulds 
of equal size, and steam or boil each for two 
hours. Serve with sauce. 
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A Bond of Good Fellowship. 

The new year is always prolific of promises. 
There are very few periodicals that do not 
manage to get up, for the first of January, a 
splendid prospectus which sets forth the good 
intentions of the editor in most attractive colors. 
Everybody declares his purpose to do better 
than he has ever done before, and the barom- 
eter of expectation marks a steady rise. But 
it is so much easier to make these promises 
than it is to keep them, that the sober old 
cynics do well to doubt their fulfilment. The 
truth in every such case requires demonstra- 
tion, and when GopEy’s LApy’s Book states 
its purpose to surpass its record during the year 
1886, it knows full well what a heavy contract 
it has undertaken. We have been very much 
gratified by the reeognition which has come to 
us from the press and from the people, but we 
are not by any means so transported with 
vanity that we feel satisfied with our present 
attainments. Our efforts during the present year 
will, therefore, be directed in advance of our 
present position ; and, as earnest of our honest 
intention to do the best we can by our sub- 
scribers, we present the testimony of the year 
just past. Though we say it, we say it with 
confidence: The patrons of this magazine have 
received in full measure “pressed down and 
running over” all that we have engaged to 
give them. 

During 1886, we intend to duplicate the at- 
tractions of the past year and add others. We 
shall still continue to give the same quota of 
illustrations which are unsurpassed by those of 
any other lady's book published. And just 
here we would say that our colored fashion 
plates have been accorded the palm of peculiar 
excellence for a reason that cannot be disputed. 
The designs themselves represent the very lat- 
est importations from Paris, and in the execu- 
tion due deference is paid both to common 
sense and to artistic effect. Our plates are, 
therefore, perfect exponents of fashion, not 
only in design, but in coloring. The costumes 
which we illustrate, are presented in the new- 
est and most fashionable shades and materials, 
which is a consideration rarely found in maga- 
zines of a similar character. In our work 
plates we aim to give not only the newest and 
prettiest designs for fancy work, but, also, the 


most attractive and the most novel kinds of 
Our frontispiece engravings speak for 
themselves, while the music, fashions and cut. 
paper patterns furnished by GopEy’s Lapy’s 
Book will bear a critical comparison with 


work. 


those given by any magazine of like character 
either in this or any other country. 

In regard to the reading matter, we would 
say that we are growing more particular as we 
grow older. We will not sacrifice anythnig 
in that particular for the sake of sensation 
or effect. 
matic fiction of the best literary calibre, but, on 
no occasions, is the merit of a story held para- 
mount to its inherent principle. For this rea- 
son, GODEY’s LApy’s Book has come to be 
considered a safe publication to introduce any- 
where. It is pure and refined, non-sectarian 
and unbiassed. This has been its record, and 
our effort during the year 1886 will be centred 
upon the maintenance of that unblemished 
reputation which has placed this book in the 
front rank of magazine literature. 


We seek to secure strong dra- 


THE editor of the Arm Chair desires to an- 
nounce that since the January issue of GoDEY’s 
Lapy’s Book, the magazine has been pur- 
chased by Mr. William E. Striker, who is now 
sole proprietor and publisher of the same. 
This purchase involves no change in the lib- 
eral policy of the magazine, and it is not in- 
tended that its subscribers shall have any cause 
for dissatisfaction, either in the quality of the 
book or the stability of its promises. 


Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
mailed free on application to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


‘*My Lady Bountiful.” 

Our steel-engraved frontispiece in this issue 
is a charming winter study, taken from an oil 
painting by a well-known German artist. _Lit- 
tle need be said to commend it to the taste and 
fancy of our art-loving readers. We consider 
this, in the main, one of the best executed and 
most attractive pictures we have ever produced. 
The details are all finely finished, from the 
misty snow-clad trees in the dim perspective to 
the graceful figure of the girl who is scatter- 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


ing crumbs for the birds in the foreground. 
The artist has been very successful in produc- 
ing the light, feathery effect of a fresh fall of 
snow, and it has been suggested that the girl 
who has taken upon herself the réle of “ Lady 
Bountiful” may well pass as the daughter of 
St. Valentine, since she cares so tenderly for 
the birds, which were the attendants of Venus 
and the chosen emissaries of her mischievous 
son Cupid. As “ Lady Bountiful,” the pretty 
subject of this picture has posed in likeness to 
a lovely character in Farquhar’s ‘Beaux’ Strat- 
agem,” a lady who was the self-constituted 
almoner in a poor parish, where she dispensed 
xread with wide generosity. Our “Lady 
Bountiful’ is only a benefactor of the birds, 
yet we are sure her gentle charity would meet 
the demands of a stronger occasion, and in the 
confident affection of her pretty pensioners 
she must surely find a meet reward for her 
kindness. 


The Odors ofAraby. 

For years past, the French and English per- 
fumers have had a recognized monopoly of the 
trade in elegant toilet articles, especially ex- 
tracts and manufactured perfumes; but the re- 
cent introduction of “ Edenia”’ into the boudoir 
of Fashion has brought abouf an entirely differ- 
This delicate perfume, 
which may be called the extract of the Garden 
of Eden, is one of the most refined odors that 
can be used in the toilet, for the reason that, 
while it is so distinct and satisfying to the 
senses, it is wholly unobtrusive and only ele- 


gantly suggestive. There is nothing more 


vulgar than a strong, penetrating perfume, and 
yet it is a difficult thing to secure one that is 


both delicate and lasting. LEdenia possesses 
these qualities in a rare degree. It is a per- 
fume agreeable to the most fastidious taste, and 
has been highly favored by the Prince of Wales 
and his critical clique of followers. Those 
who desire to add to the elegance of their per- 
son and toilet should try Edenia by all means. 


Catarrh and Bronchitis Cured. 

A clergyman, after years. of suffering from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly 
trying every known remedy, at last found a 
Prescription which completely cured and saved 
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him from death. Any sufferer from this dread- 
ful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th 
St., New York, will receive the recipe free of 
charge. 


American Bric-a-Brac. 

A new triumph in the ceramic art of this 
country has been achieved in the manufacture 
of the new and artistic terraline pottery. This 
beautiful ware, which is worked up into decora- 
tive panels, placques, vases, etc., has a finely 
finished surface very agreeable to paint on, 
and especially prepared for the application of 
oil colors. Oil painting on terraline has a 
brilliance and delicacy fully equal to enameled 
painting in mineral colors. The terraline 
cameo-reliefs, showing a variety of beautiful 
subjects in raised decoration, furnish scope for 
amateur artists, who can exercise their brush 
in coloring them with the best effect. Mr. J. 
J. West, the maker and patentee of this pretty 
bric-a-brac, has secured some very artistic de- 
signs which are sold inexpensively and can be 
ordered to any address from No. 318 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Art in Science. 

The vast mineralogical wealth of the West- 
ern States of America has passed into a proverb; 
but it is not often that those who do not travel 
find an opportunity of judging for themselves 
of the wonderful beauty and richness of the 
natural resources of this country. Mr. H. H- 
Tammen, of Colorado, is the inventor of some 
unique novelties, known as American mosaics. 
These are useful and ornamental articles, made 
from minerals and gems found in the Rocky 
Mountains, and are valuable either from the 
point of beauty and originality or as aids to the 
study of mineralogy. Mr. Tammen has manu- 
factured a large variety of pretty knick-knacks, 
such as clocks, thermometers, inkstands, pic- 
ture frames, etc., etc., which are striking in 
design and very clever in the execution. 
These goods are, moreover, very inexpensive. 
Each article is provided with a key, enabling 
the purchaser to identify each specimen used 
in its manufacture, and all the minerals are 
carefully numbered and classified. The ex- 
pressage is prepaid on all orders which will be 
filled with care and dispatch. 
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Bits of Sciences. 


Lieut. Greely’s theory about the North Pole 
is not very favorably received by authorities on 
Arctic matters in England. 

Statistics carefully compiled show that good 
drainage. materially decreases the mortality 
from consumption. 

The new star in Andromeda faded as quickly 
as it brightened. 

Paper coated with paraffin, in which one per 
cent. of salicylic acid has been dissolved, is re- 
commended as the best material in which to 
pack articles with a view to prevent loss of 
weight, aroma or flavor. 

If chalk drawings be made on unsized paper 
and passed through a varnish made of one part 
of damar to twenty-five parts of spirits of tur- 
pentine, and then dried, they can be handled 
without injury. 

Naphthol, when deodorized, is claimed to be 
the coming antiseptic and disinfectant. 

Lieut. J. B. Finley, of the U. S. Signal Ser- 
vice, says that the safest place during a tor- 
nado is the northwest or southwest corner of a 
building. 

M. Balland reports that flour, when kept for 
a long time, is liable to become poisonous. 

Sir J. Lubbock asserts that ants of the same 
nest can recognize each other even after a year’s 
absence, and that he succeeded in keeping two 
queen ants for twelve years. 


The obelisk in Central Park, New York, has 
been treated with a mixture of paraffin, creo- 
sote, and turpentine, with a view to prevent its 
crumbling away. 

Prof. Hutchinson, of London, says that lep- 
rosy is neither contagious nor hereditary, and 
that eating tainted fish is the cause of the 
disease. 

A German paper states that Constantine 
Hering (a Philadelphia physician), practiced 
inoculation for hydrophobia as far back as 1849. 

A woman supposed to be dead from bleed- 
ing was revived by transfusion of warm salt 
water at Bellevue Hospital, New York, and 
the physicians give # as their opinion that in 
such cases it is not necessary to use blood. 

Dr. Gleason says that the best remedy for 
bleeding at the nose is a vigorous motion of 
the jaws, as if in the act of chewing. 

Articles dyed with aniline colors are liable 
to fade, but sponging with chloroform will re- 
store the brightness of the colors. 


Farm Notes. 


A delicious flavor is imparted to fattening 
ducks by feeding them on celery. 

Keep your eye on the orchard and do not 
allow any suckers to thrive. They sap the 
strength of the main tree. 

Old manure is best for lawns, having no odor 
and being so fine as to leave no residue for 
raking. 

Bees should be packed in dry forest leaves 
or saw-dust if they are left out on their sum. 
mer stands. A hollow well or case put over 
the hive may be filled with either of these, or 
with dry sand which is also recommended for 
winter packing. 

Butter snugly wrapped in muslin cloths, may 
be packed with advantage in crocks of strong 
brine. A weight keeps the butter from float- 
ing. The butter will not take up any moisture 
and, therefore, no salt, for butter and salt will 
not make any alliances; while, being immersed 
in the brine solution, it is kept fresh and free 
from the air. A test of this method of packing 
showed butter two years old perfectly sweet and 
in good condition. 

Dried pumpkins are a great institution in 
farm cooking. Cut the pumpkins into thin 
slips and dry them ina hot stove. They will 
keep for a year, and, if nicely stewed, are as 
good as when they come from the field. 


BOOK TABLE. 


THE Ernuics oF GEORGE ELIOT’s WorKS. 
By the late John Crombie Brown. George H. 
Buchanan and Company, Philadelphia. One 
vol., cloth, 111 pp. 

The disciple of George Eliot will turn to this 
work—a critical essay on the moral tone of her 
novels —with sharpened wits, since it was to 
the late Mr. Brown that George Eliot gave the 
credit of having written about her works with 
greater power and perspicacity than any other 
critic of her time. The book is a careful review 
of the evidence presented by the characters 
which George Eliot created, a studious estimate 
of the moral worth of those whom she chose to 
act out her highest ideas and a plain statement 
of the inference. Mr. Brown stands in the light 
of adefender of Gedrge Eliot’s moral principles. 
He argues out for her a strong affiliation with 
the spirit and truth of Christianity though the 
profession of that faith was not credited to her. 
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By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
One vol., 


BONNYBOROUGH. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


cloth, 388 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Whitney possesses in a marked degree 
the faculty of writing stories for girls. “ Bonny- 
borough” is another of her charming novels 
which run neither to the vapidly sentimental 
nor the goody-goodiness of many writers for the 
young. The incidents of “Bonnyborough” 
are simple and natural, yet spiced with such a 
spirited style of narration that the book lacks 
nothing in motif. Dora is a very interesting 
character and will stand on an equal footing 
with the favorite heroines of Mrs. Whitney’s 
earlier books which have come to be household 
classics. 


Rinc-ArouNnD-A-Rosy. A Dozen Little Girls- 
By Mary A. Lathbury. R. Worthington, 770 
Broadway, New York. One vol., chromo- 
lithographic cover, 4to. Price, $2.00. For sale 
by W.C. Wilson & Co., 111 S. Eleventh St., 
Philadelphia. : 

This is one of the most charming holiday 
books for children which we have ever seen. 
Miss Lathbury’s illustrations are exquisite both 
in drawing and color. The book has a dainty 
air about it which will make it acceptable to 
the most fastidious taste. We should consider 
it a very abnormal child who would not be 
pleased with “ Ring-Around-A-Rosy.” 


THE New KING ARTHUR. An Opera without 


Music. By the Author of “The Buntling 
Ball.” Funk & Wagnalls, New York. One 


vol., 164 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It is safe to say, with this new effort before 
us, that the author of “ The Buntling Ball ” has 
achieved a new and more distinguished triumph. 
“The New King Arthur ” is one of the funniest 
things out, and has the merit of being essentially 
a genuine libretto. If any one would take the 
trouble to set the words to music, the result 
would be a capital comic opera within scope of 
amateur ability, yet strong enough for profes- 
sional rendering. Merely as a book for reading, 
“The New King Arthur” is equally excellent, 
—in fact it is one of the brightest, pithiest 
things we have read for many a day. 


AFTERNOON Soncs. By Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. One 
vol., cloth, 184 pp. Price, $1.50. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
From time to time some very pretty poems 

have appeared in the current magazines from 

the pen of Julia C. R. Dorr, and the charm of 


the random verses has been such as to whet 
one’s appetite for something more from the same 
writer. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we 
welcome the little volume “Afternoon Songs,” 
which is full of graceful bits of genuine poetry. 
The author has the easy, natural gift of writing 
rhythmically with no strained effort after rhyme 
or angular flights upward into the higher ether. 
Her lines are nearly all personally sympathetic. 
HERE AND THERE IN OUR OwN COUNTRY. 

Embracing Sketches of Travel and Descrip- 

tions of Places. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 

Philadelphia. One vol., cloth, illustrated. 

Price, $2.50. For sale by the publishers. 

This volume of random sketches in a nar- 
rative vein is one of the pleasant bits of reading 
which the holidays have brought us. The arti- 
cles are by well-known and popular magazine 
writers who have the special gift of writing 
spirited and graphic descriptions in an easy 
and natural vein, with here and there a good 
story and a joke thrown in fog spice. The 
illustrations are beautiful, and show up hand- 
somely on the fine surface of the tinted paper, 
which makes the book especially attractive. 
THROUGH SPAIN. A Narrative of Travel and 

Adventure in the Peninsula. ByS. P. Scott. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. One 

vol., cloth, 349 pp. Price, $5.00. 

This volume is another “sumptuous work of 
travel, illustrated finely and with profusion. 
S. P. Scott has become familiar to magazine 
readers as a clever writer on foreign scenes and 
the life they environ. His sketches have a 
spirit and picturesqueness that lend a good 
prestige to this new book which is so hand- 
somely gotten up as to make it really an edition 
de luxe. 


Acknowledgments. 


A Lucky Walr. By Ellen E. Kenyon. Fowler 
and Wells Co., New York. 
299 pp. Price, $1.00. 

JACKANAPES, DADDY DARWIN AND A SHORT 
LIFE. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Price, $1.00. 


One vol., cloth, 


Stories by Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
One vol., cloth. 


THE INFANT PHILOSOPHER: Stray Leaves from 
a Baby’s Journal. By T. S. Verdi, M. D. 
Parchment paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


THE MASTER OF THE MINE. By Robert 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Price, 25 cts. 


Buchanan. 
One vol., paper cover, 200 pp. 
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In presenting our design for this month, it will be seen that we have made no attempt 
beyond the ordinary ; our desire is to meet the views of those of plain taste and limited means. 
The plan is one usually called for, viz: the hall dividing the house, admitting of front entrance 
in the centre and good broad verandah extending along entire front. The exterior presents 4 
plain and finished appearance, lacking that cheapness of effect so often found in cottages of 
this cost. The main roof and that of the verandah are intended to be slated. The under- 
pinning walls are of dark Philadelphia stretches pointed with dark red mortar. The height of 
cellar is 67 6’’: Ist story, 9’ 4’; 2d story, 8’ 6/’; attic, 7” 6/’; all in clear of joists. The 
house was designed for a gentleman at Sharon Hill, Delaware County, the estimated cost is 
$2,500. Address all communications to Architectural Bureau of Godey’s Lady’s Book, P. 0. 
Box 327, Philadelphia, Pa., and they will receive prompt attention. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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QUEEN OF THE MEADOWS. 


VOCAL WALTZ. 
Words by WALTER PHILLIPS. Music by PAUL DE CERNAY. 
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1. Thro’ the mead - owsroam - ing, 
2. But when night is dy - ing, 
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In the spring - tidegloam - ing, Whilethe soft dews Gent-ly dif - fuse 
Morn’ssweet breez - es sigh -_ ing, Nomore is seen, Spring's Fairy Queen 
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With the see henathak the - ses; There midst flow’rs re - clin - ing, 
Cast-ing her gems o’er the - Ses; Yet when day is break - ing, 
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Pale stars o’er her shin - ing, On mos - sy throne, With ferns o’er-grown, The 
Whenthe birds are wak - ing, We'll seek the bow’rs, Where, midst the flow’rs, The 
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Published in sheet form, 35 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CoO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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QUEEN OF THE MEADOWS. 
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— You are a Subseriber to 
[ - GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK | 


ie —— 


THIS OFFER will interest you——This Special Offer is made to 
the Subscribers of Godey's Lady's Book 





Every Subscriber of this magazine who will forward to us the name of a new subscriber 
accompanied by $2.00 before April the First, may make their own selection of either book 
described below, as compensation for their labor. Those who send more than one name, 
each name to be accompanied by $2.00 for Godey’s for 1886 (which includes the premium 
engraving tothe subscriber), may make a selection of a book for each name they so send. 
This offer is to our Subscribers only: any others desiring to avail themselves of it, must 
first become subscribers to 


GODUEY’S LADY’S BOOK 





NEEDLE WORK KNITTING AND CROCHET 


A Manual of Stitches and A guide to the use of the Needle 
Studies in Embroidery and | and the Hook. -Edited by Jenny June. In 
Drawn Work, arranging this work the editor has taken 

Edited by Jenny June. special pains to systematize and classify 
This manual is an attempt to | its different departments, give the great_ 
systematize and arrange in | est possible variety of designs 
an order convenient for work- | and stitches, and explain the 
ers, the modern methods in | technical details se clearly, 
Embroidery and 
Drawn ork. 
The author has 
felt the desire and 
» theresponsibility 
involved in aic- 
ing women to a 
trueand practical 
guide tothe beau- 
tiful art of neeale- 
work. When .he 
Angel of Mercy bt. Ve 


begged that | thatanyoneca 
woman might not “ 

































Milla. A 
n easily follow the directions, There are a 
| large variety of stitches and a great number of patterns 








_ é cause she would | fully illustrated and described, which have‘all been tested 

— =be abused by | p,.- i Relon tnemrtion im tid lecti The aim 
man, as the stronger, the Lord listened, but felt thathe could: | ; _ me 088 ; a cheng = i ont — ' 
not give up the whole scheme of creation, so he gave the | ° the editor has been to supply women with an accurate 
loving Angel permission to bestow upon her any compen- | and satisfactory guide to knitting and crochet work. This 
sating gift she chose, and the Angel pityingly endowed | pook i inted fi . b ith a handsome 
her with tears, and the love of needle-work, This book is | ack ts punted on Gus paper, Sound WOR 2 See 


printed on fine paper, has a handsome cover, and contains | ©°V and contains over 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS | 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
The list of stitches with illustrations are : Buttonhole— The knitting stitches illustrated and described are: 
Hemstitch—Brier Stitch—Crow’s Foot—Herring Bone— ae ‘ es s—To N To 
Fodder Stitch—Two Tie—Three Tie—Drawn Work— | T° Cast On with One and Two Needles—To Narrow— 
Stem Stitch—Twisted Chain or Rope Stitch—Split Stitch | Widen—To Purl—To Cast Off—To Slip a Stitch—Round 
French Knot—Solid Leaf— Padding — Darnfg Stitch— Knitting—To Join Together—Edge Stitch. Parrarxs.— 


Skeleton Outline—Couching—Satin Stitch, Kensington, 4 4 ‘ aes ~, 
Filling, Coral, Italian, Leviathan and Holbein Stitches— {| Peacock’s Tail—Vandyke—Looped Knitting—Cane Work 


Applique—Interlaced Ground—Weaving Stitch—Gold and | Leaf and Trellis — Triangular K ilted —Gothic—Coral— 
Silver Thread—Arrasene Ribbon Work, etc. . | Knotted Stitch—Diamond—Wave—Cable Twist—Stripes, 


Designs in Needle-Work are given to decorate My | ae * . 
Lady's Chamber, My Lady's Robe, the Dining Room, | ©» also Macramé Stitches—Crochet Stitches—and all 


Parlor and Library, and for Linen and Cotton Fabrics, | kinds of Knitting and Fancy Stitches. 


REMEMBER these books are INVALUABLE to every lady, and this offer is only open 
until APRIL. Address, 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, Philadelphia, Pa. 








